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alumet Uses COLOR 


in New Orleans 


Calumet’s double action story was told to 151,870 families in the New Orleans 
market on Sunday, January 26th, through the new color medium, 


The Times-Picayune. 


The Double -Acting 
Baking Powder 


OLOR! New Orleans wanted it, 
@; The Times-Picayune brought it! 


New Orleans likes it, watches for 
it each Sunday morning. The Times- 
Picayune’s merchandising of its new color 
magazine supplement brought Sunday paid 
circulation up 12,262 from the September 
30th semi-annual average, a welcome to a 


new medium that is typical of New Orleans’ 
response to its dominant newspaper. 


Color is widening The Times-Picayune’s 
45% margin of leadership in Sunday cov- 
erage in the New Orleans market. 


The trend of advertising, too, in the New 
Orleans market is more and more towards 
this one big medium. A month never passes 
but some major advertiser proves con- 
clusively that effective, economical selling 
in New Orleans means one newspaper, The 
Times-Picayune. 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE EDITOR: 


| have your memo—but | don’t see why you want me 
to write “a hundred words or so for Sales Management.” 
Advertising men’s wives don’t read Sales Management 
ew —do they? And advertising men already know all about 


Home Economics—at least, judging from their food ads. 
a If it’s my department you want me to sell—why don’t 
ing you have interested space-buyers down here to look 
Che over the 70,648 letters | have received during the last 


six months from women who want advice on everything 
from making a budget to choosing a couturiere? Or 
why not invite account executives to my Carnegie Hall 
parties where | demonstrate the products they advertise? 
They wouldn't be embarrassed by so many women— 
do you think? Of course, these are just suggestions. 


PRUDENCE PENNY 
THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


THE WAY TO REACH THE ee 
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ARTICLES such as these 


in the FORUM bring public issues 
home to individual interests, and 
make the title of the FORUM rich 
with meaning. Editorial action 


value means advertising action 


value. 


Trading Area Delineation 


Wasn’t it Mark Twain who said that 
although everybody kept right on talking 
about the weather, as far back as he could 
remember, nobody had ever done anything 
about it? In our humble opinion, if Mark 
had been able to stick around long enough 
to hear all the talk about avoidance of 
duplication of research effort that we have 
heard in the past five years, he’d have 
doubtless thought up a new  wisecrack 
along similar lines. 

Here we all are studying like mad on 
the elimination of waste in distribution, 
only to find that our studies to eliminate 
waste are being duplicated right and left. 
On one hand we find J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s “Retail Shopping Areas’; on the 
other the International Magazine Com- 
pany’s “Retail Trading Areas.’”’ On one 
hand, the Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn ‘‘Wholesale Areas’; on the other, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce’s “Wholesale Grocery Areas.’ Not 
to mention the well-known Crowell and 
Curtis areas, and a few others of varying 
degrees of accuracy and popularity. If 
anybody ever happened to think of sug- 
gesting a research to study the efficacy of 
research, we'd probably all have to pick 
up our little bright pieces of crockery and 
go home. 

Hence the earnest attempt in the regular 
columns of SALES MANAGEMENT to en- 
courage frank and earnest discussion of the 
whole subject. And fortunately there are 
enough students of the subject who are 
seriously interested to be sure of keen and 
intelligent comment, upon request. 

Directly following the description of the 
International Magazine Company’s system 
of trading area control in week before 
last’s SALES MANAGEMENT, I wrote to my 
good friend, Sam Conybeare, of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has, it is said, done more to 
make trading area figures “talk turkey” 
than any man in capitvity. At the same 
time I sent a similar note to Ev Smith, of 
the Manternach agency up in Hartford, 
whose interest in trading areas is second 
only to Sam’s, and who has actually taken 
part in the installation of several such sys- 
tems. I asked their comments on the 
method of area delineation described in 
that article. So far as I was concerned, 
the S. O. S. column was written for the 
week, when their two answers came in. I 
publish these replies herewith—and invite 
any others whose views are equally sound 
and clear to toss them into the pot, in the 
interest of a generally clearer understand- 
ing of trading areas. 


“Profit and Loss Statements 
by Areas!” —S. E. Conybeare. 


S. E. Conybeare, renowned distribution 
executive of the Armstrong Cork Company 
says: “I am familiar with the outline 
which the International Magazine Com- 
pany has worked out. The maps that they 
have prepared and the general discussion 
are all informative and interesting. 


BY WALTER MANN 
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‘In our business we have discarded the 
term ‘trading area’ and we now speak of 
the 301 areas into which we have divided 
the country for purposes of market study as 
‘marketing areas.’ In dividing the country 
into 301 marketing areas we have attempted 
to set up individual units which fit in with 
our business and which enable us to ana- 
lyze our sales results and sales costs on a 
budgetary basis for each one of these mar- 
keting areas. Against each area we com- 
pile our sales figures, comparing 1929 
sales, for instance, with 1928 sales. We 
also compile against each area our adver- 
tising costs, our district office sales costs, 
our general sales overhead costs and gen- 
eral administration costs; so that for each 
one of these 301 areas we are able to de- 
termine not only the amount of business 
either in yards or dollars that we do, but 
the cost of getting that business per yard. 
Thus we are able to set up a profit-and- 
loss statement for each one of these 301 
marketing areas. 

“In developing our system we preferred 
to keep to county lines because we can 
collect information from governmental and 
other sources on a county basis which will 
help to determine buying potential and give 
us a sufficiently accurate picture to guide 
us in the direction of our sales efforts. 

“We feel that the International Maga- 
zine Company’s 632 trading areas, so- 
called, is too great a breakdown to serve 
practical budgetary needs. Naturally the 
International Magazine Company has in- 
tended to set up a system that will apply 
to many different types of products, but 
for the purposes of budgeting sales and 
advertising costs we feel that their system 
is too complex and is arrived at rather 
from the standpoint of the flow of mer- 
chandise than from the standpoint of con- 
trol of sales efforts. 

‘Nevertheless, what they have developed 
is, in our opinion, a real contribution to 
present-day thinking on this subject of 
trading areas. Any system has to be 
adapted to the individual needs of the in- 
dividual manufacturer, but it is just our 
idea that for many lines of business thei! 
breakdown is too detailed and unwieldy 
for practical purposes. 

“It seems to the writer that emphasis 
should be placed on the subject of budg- 
etary control of sales and advertising 10 
relation to markets, and that a practica 
method of setting up marketing areas which 
can be analyzed and studied is what is de- 
sired by the sales executives of any busi- 
ness.” 


“Universal Sales Control 
Systems Impossible” —E. R. Smith 


Everett R. Smith, of the Manternach 
Company, a well-known New Englan 
advertising agency, says: 

“Your letter is, of course, very interest 
ing because of the time and thought I have 
devoted to trading areas. 

“In this agency, we are giving a great 
deal of thought to sales control by trading 
areas and are at the present moment work 

(Continued on page 323) 
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We Hope You’re Enjoying the Strawberries 


On this date, last month, Florida’s strawberry fields sent 46,000 quarts n - 
ward, about 1,500,000 quarts thus far this i, ig Grateful oct ral pone 
sent back slightly more than half a million dollars (thus far) in repayment. 
Which creates yet another fund from which the Florida dweller draws when he 
is persuaded to buy through— 


Hlorida Times-Union “eeonyiees 
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MAHA, which al- 
ready this year 
has under way 
$10,000,000 in big 
buildings —is thor- 
oughly covered by 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s HOME Newspaper 


January, 1930, Total Paid Average 
128,545 Daily 124,730 Sunday 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


National Representatives 


San FRANCISCO 
DetrROIT 


New York CHICAGO 


Los ANGELES 


5 KEY 
Markets In 


Texas 


Dallas San Antonio 
Fort Worth Houston 
Beaumont 


A Department of Com- 
merce survey of Beaumont 
Trade Territory conclu- 
sively proves it to be the 
Fifth Market in Texas and 
the Third Market for 
Louisiana. 


No campaign will be com- 
plete without the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
Tue BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Ten Advantages. In 1920 the Bureau 
of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. 
issued a booklet called ‘‘Eight Reasons 
for Newspaper Advertising.’’ In the 
ensuing ten years two more good rea- 
sons have evolved and the revised 
booklet sums them all up in text and 
pictures. To the student of advertis- 
ing it will be quite invaluable; and 
even the sophisticates will find it 
worthwhile. 


Black Gold. There are two good rea- 
sons for getting this Oklahoman and 
Times folder. 1. It gives both the 
romance and the facts of the Okla- 
homa oil industry. 2. It is one of the 
most ingeniously constructed mailing 
pieces we have ever seen: open it and 
a towering oil well springs up at you 
from the printed page. 


Let’s Face Realities. Taking automo- 
bile sales as an index to a market's 
fertility, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
shows in this booklet the wealth and 
buying power of the Forty-ninth State. 
Maps serve to illustrate the Globe- 
Democrat's coverage of Missouri. 


The Philadelphia Market. A_broad- 
side with the characteristics of a sur- 
vey—facts assembled by the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. Gives tabulated figures 
of population characteristics, and 
wholesale and retail distribution in 
each of the towns of 1,000 population 
and over in the retail trading area of 
‘America’s Third Largest Market.” 


Direct Mail 


List 0’ Trades and How to Reach ’Em. 
The W. S. Ponton Company's mailing 
list catalogue providing a very com- 
plete alphabetical list of the principal 
trades and professions in the United 
States. Describes the facilities of the 
W. S. Ponton Company for mailing, 
addressing and supplying lists, all of 
which are at your disposal at rates also 
included in the booklet. 


The Machinery of Business. An At- 
lantic Bond portfolio of good letter- 
heads with many suggestions for de- 
sign, illustration and the use of color, 


plus a visual demonstration of the 
printing qualities of the paper on 
every form of machine from the steel 
pen to the offset press. 


Making Direct Mail Advertising to 
the Dairy Products Industries Pay. 
What success depends upon—the how 
—the where—the costs. Compiled by 
the Olsen Publishing Company. Very 
worth-while if you are interested in 
the field. 


Shifting Sand or Solid Rock. To show 
the versatility of their coated paper 
stocks, Dejonge employ more than 
half a dozen types of illustrative tech- 
nique, including photography, color 
plates, wood-cuts, line-cuts, etc., all of 
which are reproduced _ strikingly 
against the background provided by 
Dejonge. 


Handbook of Strathmore Papers and 
Envelopes. In an elaborate and in- 
geniously designed book Strathmore 
have assembled samples of their direct 
advertising and correspondence enve- 
lopes on one side, and direct adver- 
tising and specialty papers and corre: 
spondence papers on the other. Here 
you'll find some direct mail ideas that 
are artistic and distinctive. 


Packaging 

What's Newest. A booklet about 
glassine papers and how to use them 
to make packages more attractive on 
the shelves. There are chapters on 
the various aspects of packaging 
(printing, wrapping, etc.), each writ: 
ten by an expert. 


Typography 
Condensed Specimen Book. The Con- 
tinental Typefounders’ Association, 


keen to sense modern trends, are rid- 
ing the wave of interest in the new 
imported types by distributing this 
booklet which shows all the available 
sizes, their cost and complete font 
schemes. There are graceful and deli- 
cate types, and some that are strong 
and vigorous, but all are interesting 
and fresh. These pages will enable 
you to identify the faces that catch 
your fancy. 
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Significant News 


e e e Production of steel in February continues to 
rise above the January average and is considerably over 
the level predicted by the most sanguine prophets. Hope 
of continued volume rests on expectation of industrial and 
building activity. 


e @ @ Coca-Cola's income statement for 1929 is one 
of the most striking of the year. Sales of $39,261,000 
were up $4,515,000 over those of 1928, 13 per cent, while 
net income rose from $10,189,000 to $12,758,000, 25 per 
cent. The company’s profit on sales has been mounting 
steadily—from 27 cents on the dollar in 1926, to 28 cents 
in 1927, to 29 cents in 1928, and to 32 cents in 1929. 


e e@ e A noteworthy anti-chain page appeared last 
week in the Waynesboro, Virginia, News “prepared and 
paid for’ by sixteen “home-town, home-owned stores.” 
Like most advertisements of the kind, it dwelt mainly on 
local sentiment, but the argument was pressed home with 
unusual force and particularity on the basis of reciprocal 
interest. The really novel note was the reference to prices: 
“We know and can prove that dollar for dollar you can 
buy just as cheap or cheaper from the Independent Mer- 
chant than you can from the chain store. When 
these foreign stores first opened they indeed cut prices 
‘way down,’ but after the first week they began to tack on 
a few cents here and a few cents there—until now their 
prices are just as high as the Independent Merchant's, and 
in lots of instances higher.” 


@ e@ e The so-called cheapening of money does not 
inure quickly to the benefit of business concerns. Even in- 
vestment banking houses are still carrying undigested secur- 
ity loans on a 7 per cent basis. 


e e@e e@ When large blocks of money are actually avail- 
able at low rates there is sure to be a revival of foreign 
financing, both governmental and industrial, which will 
help the export market and tend to raise standards of living 
abroad more nearly to the American plane. 


@ @ e The offering of a $40,000,000 Cuban bond 
issue this week by a syndicate of security corporations 
owned by large commercial banks indicates growing con- 
fidence in the bond market’s capacity for new issues. Cuba 
has had most of the money for some time, but the banks 
which advanced the funds withheld the flotation awaiting 
favorable conditions. 


@ @ e@ The Wahl income statement for 1929 does not 
support the view that fountain pens and pencils are happily 
allied to automotive equipment. The regular business of 
the company showed a profit in excess of $300,000 while 
the new venture lost $328,797. President Drever, it 


should be added, explains that high cost of developing. 


rn models in competitive conditions were responsible for 
this. He expects better things in 1930. 


@ @ e@ Secretary Lamont sticks to his belief that em- 
ployment is still picking up, though somewhat below the 
level of February, 1929. He admits, however, that until 
We get the Census returns, which are being collected this 
year, definite information on the subject will be lacking. 
Meanwhile the industrial commissioner of New York con- 
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tinues to talk of serious rise of unemployment in that 
state and urges householders to get their repair work done 
now so as to relieve the conditions. 


@ e e The Farm Board decided this week to attempt 
wheat market regulation through the agency of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, which was incorporated last 
Monday under the managership of William G. Kellogg. 
This supersedes the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. 
It will frankly peg wheat at $1.18 a bushel up to the 
limit of the new corporation’s resources—$10,000,000 to 
start with. Something of the same sort will be done for 
cotton. 


@ e@ e In spite of denials by Pres. William H. Cover- 
dale, Cyrus Eaton interests are reported to have secured 
control of Gulf State Steel, second largest producer in the 
South, with a view to adding it to the expanded Republic 
Steel, which is known to be reaching out. 


e@ e e Alluding to the fact that many automobiles 
are being equipped with radio receivers, Michael Ert, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Radio Associations, 
told the radio convention this week that radio attachments 
will soon be stock equipment for cars just as much as 
bumpers and headlights. 


@ @ e Goodyear net earnings for 1929, first from the 
major companies to be reported, amounting to $18,614,- 
000, made a new record except for 1925 when inventory 
gains swelled profits inordinately. Compared with 1928 and 
1927 the gain was more than five million dollars; com- 
pared with 1926, considerably more than double. Sales 
of $256,227,000 were nearly five millions larger than the 
year before. Miller's net loss was $1,865,000 compared 
with a deficit of $3,435,000 in 1928 and a profit before 
taxes of $1,025,000 in 1926. 


@ e@ e The air mail report for January, which shows 
a decline in poundage over December due to bad flying 
weather, discloses the surprising fact that Chicago sends a 
lot more mail by air to San Francisco than to New York 
—127,074 pounds in January to the Pacific compared with 
109,311 pounds to the Atlantic. 


@ e@ e The George W. Simmons Corporation, made up 
of ninety manufacturing grocers distributing through 100 
or more wholesalers reaching all parts of the country, has 
adopted a special brand—Plee Zing—to designate its su- 
perior brands offered on the shelves of 25,000 independ- 
ents. There is a marked tendency along similar lines to 
establish good will for distinctive groups of distributors. 


@ e e Piano makers are turning to account their skill 
and experience in working with hard woods by taking to 
boat building, the Aeolian in New York and A. B. Chase- 
Emerson in Norwalk, Ohio, having undertaken construction 
of motor boats. 


e e e A Better Business Bureau pronunciamento 
against American Tobacco Company advertising is dealt 
with in an editorial note to be found in this issue. 


The W. Atlee Burpee Company is probably the only concern in the seed field that offers 
purchasers the security of an unconditional guarantee of the product. This policy has built 


up an immeasurable amount of good will among growers. 


- Why We Still Stand Par on 
a Money-Back Guarantee 


A guarantee is a potent selling factor only when it is used in the 
right way, says David Burpee, president of the seed house that 
has guaranteed its products for forty years. His theories will 
help to explain many cases where this selling tool has failed. 


BY DAVID BURPEE 


President, W. Atlee Burpee Company, Philadelphia 


HE guarantee has certainly had 
its ups and downs in general 
selling during the forty years 
our company has used it as an 
important merchandising factor. Al- 
though, not so long ago, automobile 
tires were widely sold on a featured 
guarantee of mileage, and even men’s 
socks were merchandised by a similar 
method, both applications of the fac- 
tor appear to have fallen into disfavor. 
I have even heard it rumored that the 
mileage guarantee of the tire manu- 
facturers got them into a good deal of 
trouble. 

In several other lines also the guar- 
antee seems to have failed and been 
abandoned; but we still find it one 
of our most important means of mer- 
chandising. Furthermore, from long 
experience we have gained the con- 
viction that the value of a guarantee 
in selling anything depends entirely 


on how it is used. Its successful ap- 
plication to our selling has also con- 
vinced us that its failure in other lines 
merely means that the guarantee has 
been misapplied to merchandising. 

Despite our successful use of it, the 
general belief throughout our industry 
is that the guarantee is dangerous. 
The majority of seedsmen not only 
refuse to guarantee their products, but 
are careful to advertise the fact. On 
their letterheads and other printed ma- 
terial, and especially on their order 
blanks, many of them specifically state 
that they do not guarantee any seed 
or bulbs. But despite this widespread 
conviction, losses i. to our guarantee 
are negligible, and we are convinced 
that our particular use of a guarantee 
has done much to build up our busi- 
ness. 

When the Burpee business was es- 
tablished in 1876 and for years there- 
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after the mail-order business was in 
bad repute and was considered by 
many to be something of a swindle. 
The early history of the company was 
handicapped by this rather general 
opinion of the mail-order business, 
and although the company developed 
a profitable business from the start, 1t 
felt the resistance. In 1890 W. Atlee 
Burpee announced a contest for “the 
best advertisement’ to assist the com- 
pany in convincing the public that 1t 
was conducting an absolutely honest 
business. Fifty dollars was the first 
prize and half the amount was offered 
“should there be a second advertise: 
ment also of special merit.” 
Strangely, the winning advertise- 
ment has long been forgotten; but the 
second prize was awarded to the con- 
testant who submitted the slogan, 
“Burpee’s Seeds Grow,” now known 
throughout the civilized world, and 
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' aroused not a little amusement. 
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SALES 


we believe it to be one of the most 
successful and continuously used. Our 
guarantee soon developed from it, for 
it was natural for us to back up the 
statement which was adopted to ex- 
press the briefest and most direct sell- 
ing appeal we could find. 

Since this slogan did not take the 
first prize it is ummecessary to stress 
that its value was not at once recog- 
nized. In fact, our first use of it 
The 
editor of a publication called Art in 
Advertising asked editorially, ‘“What 
does Mr. Burpee expect his seeds to 
do; sing and dance?” And a certain 
competitor devoted space in his adver- 
tisements to the headline, “Weed 
Seeds Grow.” 

Around the guarantee which backs 
up this slogan we have built up an 
international business that has placed 
us first for many years among all of 


' the mail-order seed houses of the 


world. Of course we have gone to 
extreme lengths to assure the highest 
possible quality in every item we offer. 
We grow a large volume of seeds and 
bulbs in France, Germany, New 
Zealand, Japan, Denmark, Holland 
and other countries, and we know the 
source of everything we handle. 

The W. Atlee Burpee Company has 
introduced in America more new 
varieties of vegetables and flowers that 
are now in general cultivation than 
any other three seed houses combined. 
We have introduced all of these 
varieties by mail, after they have been 
carefully tested for both vitality and 
quality. And every lot of seeds we re- 
ceive is tested by the same rigid 
methods. We take every possible pre- 
caution to make our goods worthy of 
our guarantee. 

There is no doubt that our guaran- 
tee has an excellent effect on our per- 
sonnel in continually emphasizing the 
necessity for producing the best. We 


all realize that we cannot afford to 
take any chances whatever, and from 
our experimental work, throughout 
every activity of the business to the 
work of the shipping rooms, we are 
frequently reminded that the greatest 
care must be taken to live up to the 
obligations of our guarantee. 

We are convinced, and I believe we 
have proven, that the guarantee is fun- 
damentally right in selling everything. 
The customer may rightfully expect 
the seller to make good his representa- 
tion of the goods. And even if a 
product is no better than another of 
the same kind, the customer is entitled 
to the assurance that the seller has the 
absolute confidence in his goods that 
the guarantee expresses. 


Guarantee Not Featured 

But in giving the buyer the assur- 
ance necessary to induce him to buy in 
profitable quantities we believe it is a 
mistake to use the guarantee as the 
first and most prominent selling argu- 
ment. This use is in the nature of a 
challenge to many minds. It means 
that the goods are offered mainly on 
the guarantee, although there may be 
twenty selling factors that are more 
important in influencing orders. It 
also encourages the attacks of com- 
petitors and keeps the warranty fea- 
ture of the business uppermost in the 
consideration of customers. Featuring 
the guarantee in this way is not good 
merchandising, we believe, and I think 
that in every case of failure in guaran- 
tee-selling it will be found that the 
guarantee was used in this manner. 

The scientific method, according to 
our reasoning, is to use the guarantee, 
not as a first-order getter, but as an 
order closer. We want our customers 
to buy our seeds because they are of 
superior quality—for the reason that 
“Burpee’s Seeds Grow’ and grow 
well. Therefore, in all of our adver- 
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tising and catalogues we never flaunt 
our guarantee as a special feature, but 
use it only after we have stressed most 
of the attractive phases of the goods 
we sell. Then, as a closer, as an add- 
ed compelling factor to our selling, 
we offer the guarantee to convince 
every prospective purchaser that we 
have absolute confidence in our mer- 
chandise. 

The principal reason the majority of 
seedsmen use a non-warranty clause 
on their order forms is that they fear 
claims for losses of crops. I think 
that this danger would be increased in 
the seed business by unduly featuring 
a guarantee. Our seeds are guaranteed 
to grow satisfactorily under proper cir- 
cumstances and to be absolutely true 
to type. We are not in the insurance 
business and we do nothing that might 
create the impression that the use of 
our seeds is a guarantee to overcome 
all hazards of weather and many other 
causes of failure over which we have 
not the slightest control. We have 
had a few claims for lost crops; but 
they have not been serious and we have 
usually been successful in making sat- 
isfactory adjustments. 

Near the top of all our order blanks 
we print the phrase, “In accord with 
Burpee’s guaranteee, please ship the 
following items.” We do this be- 
cause we want to leave a last impres- 
sion at the moment of ordering that we 
are standing back of every item, and 
I think this practice illustrates the 
proper use of the guarantee in any 
business. 

Used in this way, and, of course, 
mentioned when applicable in adver- 
tising and other texts, the guarantee 
does not promote carelessness in the 
planting and cultivation of our goods. 
In fact, we believe that it has the 
opposite effect. The buyer of seeds 
invests a good deal of labor in every 

(Continued on page 324) 
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soil and weather conditions. 


The Guarantee That Has Weathered 


Forty Years of Service 


We guarantee the vitality and purity of our seeds, bulbs, and 
plants to the full amount of the purchase price. 
your money back any time within the year if you are not satisfied 
with the results. Even with Burpee quality seeds, bulbs, and plants 
success in gardening or farming depends largely upon cultivation, 
It is therefore agreed that in no case 
shall W. Atlee Burpee Company be liable for more than the amount 
actually paid for the seeds, bulbs and plants. 


You can have 


dea for a 


ound: A Bang-up 


ales Convention 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


FTER having held annual sales 

conventions of the usual variety 

for many years, the Western 

Division of the Albert Pick- 
Barth Company, Chicago, distributors 
of public service merchandise, con- 
verted the recent annual meeting into 
an exposition and practical training 
school for salesmen, with results that 
have been highly gratifying. 

“In previous years we had been ac- 
customed to bring the salesmen in and 
‘gas them’ until they were blue in the 
face,” I. S. Anoff, executive vice- 
“The conventions 


president, said. 


were helpful, largely because of the 
personal contacts and the discussions 
of practical problems and plans, but 
in 1929 we determined to change to 
something still more interesting and 
educational. 

“One of our greatest problems is 
that of familiarizing our salesmen with 
our entire line. We buy from more 
than 1,500 factories in America and 
other countries and regularly carry in 
stock some 38,000 different items, rep- 
resenting complete equipment for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, steamships, 
hospitals, and institutions. We give 
our salesmen an exceptionally thor- 
ough course of training before send- 
ing them out and we undertake to 
keep them apprised of new things as 
fast as possible, but it is extremely 
difficult for them to have at all times 
a thorough knowledge of every 
product. 

“In considering ways and means of 
making our annual sales convention 
more interesting and helpful to the 
salesmen, then, it occurred to us that 
our sources would be very glad to take 
advantage of such an opportunity to 
cooperate with us in better informing 
these salesmen, each of whom carries 
their lines to several hundred cus- 
tomers. 

“We could not well accommodate 
them all, so we went to representative 
manufacturers of our major lines and 
invited them to stage an exposition 
and demonstration of their products at 
our plant during the eight-day con- 
vention. A large section of one floor 
of our building was transformed into 
a vast exhibition hall. There were 
forty-four booths, including four de- 
voted to our own departments. In 


In common with this distributor, 
many other concerns have the prob- 
lem of familiarizing salesmen with 
the many thousands of items in the 
line. This article explains one effi- 
cient method for meeting this need. 
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“More manufacturers than we could 

accommodate wanted to furnish ex- 

hibits; some told us that they con- 

sidered the plan the best of its kind 

they had ever known,” says I. S. 

Anoff, executive vice-president of 
the company. 


many of the booths, actual manufac- 
turing operations were carried on, 
while in others production methods 
and processes were illustrated by 
means of motion pictures and special 
exhibits. Manufacturers’ representa- 
tives were in attendance at each booth 
to explain everything to the salesmen 
and to answer any questions they cared 
to ask. I might add that they also 
asked some questions of the salesmen. 
“In previous years it had been out 
custom to take the salesmen to a hotel 
for luncheon and dinner; this time we 
built and equipped a kitchen and din- 
ing-room adjoining the convention 
floor and both cooked and _ served 
meals right there on each of the eight 
days of the convention.” 
This not only was a convenience 
and a great saving of time, but it also 
provided a practical demonstration of 
many items of equipment which were 
on display and which the salesmen 
regularly sell. If some question con 
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The salesmen held private confer- 
ences with the various manufacturers 
in their booths, then they were given 
a written test on each major line. 


cetning the operation or use of a 
range, broiler, coffee urn, refrigerator, 


| potato peeler, dishwasher, or other 


type of kitchen equipment, arose, for 
example, one could just step into the 
kitchen and see it in actual use. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the entire undertaking was the 
thoroughness with which the manage- 
ment arranged to give each salesman a 
maximum of benefit from the exhibits 
and contacts with manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

Salesmen were required to make ap- 
pointments with manufacturers’ rep- 
tesentatives at their booths and the 
tepresentatives turned in the names of 
those salesmen who attended, so that 
no salesman could omit anything with 
impunity. At the same time, this pro- 
vision insured thorough, informal, un- 
embarrassed instruction and discussion. 
Fach manufacturers’ representative 


scheduled the appointments to provide 
an interview with every salesman, yet 
to avoid having too large a group in 
attendance at one time. 

As Mr. Anoff pointed out: “At 
ormer conventions we had manufac- 


The Albert Pick-Barth Company of Chicago dis- 


carded their traditional method of running a con- 
vention and turned their recent meeting into a prac- 


tical school for salesmen. 


Manufacturers whose 


products the company distributes cooperated to give 
the men intensive sales training. The convention 


turers’ representatives give talks and 
perhaps a demonstration. At the con- 
clusion of the talk, the manufacturer’s 
representative invited the salesmen to 
ask questions, but you can readily 
imagine the result. If a salesman 
asked a question, he was revealing his 
ignorance before the entire group. 
That was somewhat embarrassing, but 
even more so was the likelihood that 
the other salesmen might joke him 
about it afterward. Consequently, 
many who would have liked to ask 
questions remained silent. They did 
not learn all they should have learned 
or all they would have liked to learn, 
and because they asked few questions, 
the manufacturer's representative per- 
haps wondered if they were interested. 
“At this exposition, each manufac- 
turer’s representative conferred with a 
small group of salesmen at a time, in 
an entirely informal manner. His ex- 
hibit was right there for the purpose 
of demonstrating, the salesmen stood 
right around him, and all asked ques- 
tions freely, without embarrassment.” 
While this provision doubtless did 
permit salesmen to escape embarrass- 
ment in one way, there is reason to 
suspect they were even more embarras- 
sed in another. On seven days of the 
convention and exposition, they were 
required to take written tests on dif- 
ferent lines of merchandise, their 
papers were discussed and graded, and 
the grades were posted for all the 
salesmen to see! 
' On Tuesday, for example, after an 
explanation of the tests, the salesmen 
were given a test on china. Wednes- 
day morning an authority on the sub- 
ject reviewed the test, commented on 
the results generally and the showing 
of some of the salesmen specifically, 
and recommended that those who had 
revealed an inadequate knowledge of 
the subject go back to the china ex- 


Representative manufacturers in 
more than forty lines furnished ex- 
hibits and cooperated in demonstrat- 
ing and explaining their products 
and services to members of the Al- 
bert Pick-Barth sales force. 
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was the most successful ever staged by this firm. 


hibit and study it more thoroughly. 
The review was followed by a test on 
glassware, which in turn was reviewed 
the following morning. Silverware, 
linens, and other lines were subjects 
of tests on following days. 

Perhaps never before was the rela- 
tionship between sales performance 
and knowledge of goods so clearly or 
so impressively emphasized. In the 
classroom was a blackboard on which 
each salesman’s performance for the 
past four years, in terms of percentage 
of quotas made, was posted; follow- 
ing the tests, each salesman’s grade 
which he had made on the test was 
posted opposite that record of his 
sales performance for the past four 
years! 

(Continued on page 316) 


‘Pepperell Week’ Breaks in 
New England; Advertising Policy 
Changes to Promote Entire Line 


Intensive newspaper campaign waged this week 
by the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
capitalizing good will enjoyed by sheets, begins 
to sell Pepperell as a ““home-wide fabric service.” 
Will probably result in wider identification 
of Pepperell fabrics used in re-manufacture. 


HE Pepperell Manufacturing 

Company, widely known as the 

concern that first introduced and 

made a marked success of col- 
ored sheets, this week launched its 
first intensive’ advertising and selling 
effort to widen consumer interest to 
include other items in the extensive 
Pepperell line. Promoted as “Pep- 
perell Week,” this initial one-week 
campaign, running February 9 to 15 
inclusive, was operated simultaneously 
in twelve cities in New England. 

The campaign is unique in several 
ways. Heretofore Pepperell’s display 
advertising has been concentrated 
largely on Pepperell sheets. The 
sheets were nationally advertised as 
early as 1925. Early in 1928, when 
the colored line was introduced, ad- 
vertising efforts were redoubled and 
sales and profits have been showing 
marked improvement. 

As a result of this promotion the 
name Pepperell has come to the 
greater portion of the consuming pub- 
lic, to be synonymous with ‘‘sheets.”’ 
As a matter of fact, the company 
actually manufactures and sells several 
thousand textile items: flannels, drills, 
coutils, jeans, chambrays, blankets, 
etc. A great bulk of these materials 
is sold to other concerns for re-manu- 
facture. 

The advertising for the Pepperell 
Week campaign relates these myriad 
other items to the already well-known 
Pepperell leader and capitalizes to the 
fullest possible extent on the good 
will enjoyed by label, the brand name 
and the quality of the sheets. 

The backbone of the Pepperell 
Week campaign is a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign which was merchan- 
dised intensively to the leading 


BY 
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During Pepperell 
Week newspaper ad- 
vertising blanketed 
New England in the 
twelve cities spotted. 
From one to four 
newspapers were used 

in each city. 
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department stores in each district to 
obtain a wide range of tie-up promo- 
tional activity. 

From one to four newspapers in 
each of the following cities carried 
Pepperell Week announcements: Ban- 
gor, Augusta and Portland, Maine; 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Fall 
River and New Bedford, Massachu- 
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setts; Providence, Rhode Island; Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. A full page was used 
in each case for the initial announce- 
ment, appearing either on Sunday of 
Monday of this week. This was fol- 
lowed on Tuesday by one-half page; 
on Thursday by one-quarter page; an 
then, breaking almost every estab- 
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“RELY ON PEPPERELL HOME-WIDE FABRIC SERVICE” 


§ After having successfully made Pepperell sheets a line leader, the 
company is now advertising other products and fabrics to create recog- 
nition for Pepperell as a “home-wide fabric service.” 


lished practice in such drives, the 
campaign will end with another full 
page in the papers on Sunday, Feb- 
tuaty 16, This initial campaign rep- 
resents an investment of $25,000. 

Pepperell salesmen took the story of 
Pepperell Week to the trade early in 
January. Huge broadsides were mailed 
out at this time, offering counter and 
window display cards, mounted 
proofs, newspaper mats and _ layouts, 
booklets and other sales promotion 
matter. The response of the depart- 
ment stores, according to Allyn B. 
McIntire, director of sales develop- 
ment for the company, ran beyond all 
expectations. 

The way several of the Boston de- 
partment stores cooperated gives a 
Clear idea of the extent of the interest 
among retailers in the event. The 
Jordan Marsh Company featured a 
special display in the store, mentioned 
the “Week” in newspaper advertising 
and arranged a special window display 
in their Washington Street window 


(the main retail thoroughfare in Bos- 
ton). Their interior display showed 
beds made up with Lady Pepperell 
sheets and pillow cases. 

Gilchrist’s cooperated with a de- 
partmental display and newspaper 
advertising. Two beds, ledge displays 
and shelves filled with Lady Pepperell 
sheets and pillow cases, suggesting a 
linen closet arrangement, called favor- 
able attention from customers. 

Still another retailer whose coopera- 
tion has been difficult to win arranged 
a linen department display with a bed- 
ding ensemble and display cards and 
tied up with newspaper advertising. 
In his furniture department, where 
there are eight or ten bedding ensem- 
bles, 2 number were equipped with 
Pepperell goods. 

Because Pepperell has been among 
the most aggressive of the textile con- 
cerns in building up a constructive 
advertising and selling program the 
name enjoys a generous measure of 
good will. The most tangible piece 
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of evidence of this is found in the 
willingness with which other manu- 
facturers who use Pepperell-made 
materials identify the material in the 
labels for the finished products. For 
example, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany of Chicago sell a line of night- 
gowns and pajamas under the brand 
name of “Sleepertog,” and each gar- 
ment is labeled “Pepperell muslin.” 

All the various manufacturers who 
have capitalized on the Pepperell name 
in this fashion, therefore, will benefit 
directly from the Pepperell Week cam- 
paign and the subsequent advertising 
along similar lines. Furthermore, 
those manufacturers who use Pepperell 
products, but who have not identified 
the materials as such, will probably 
be induced to do so through this new 
type of advertising, thus materially 
strengthening Pepperell’s position in 
these markets. 

The advertisement reproduced with 
this article is the first full-page an- 
nouncement of the campaign. Notice 
that it features a number of finished 
products which are made from 
Pepperell fabrics, but which in them- 
selves are not manufactured by the 
Pepperell company. Pepperell middy 
blouses are mentioned; so also are 
Pepperell denim work uniforms, work 
gloves, work shirts and so on. 

The slogan featured in the new 
type of advertising indicates clearly 
that one of the main purposes of the 
new advertising policy, as expressed 
for the first time in Pepperell Week, 
is to give the Pepperell name a broader 
significance than it has heretofore 
enjoyed. That slogan is “Rely on 
Pepperell home-wide fabric service.” 
In other words, Pepperell sees its big 
opportunity for expansion in widening 
the meaning of its name from “‘sheets’’ 
to “everything in every-day fabrics for 
the home.” 

While there are as yet no plans 
definitely made for widening this cam- 
paign, there is some indication that 
after the New England drive certain 
adjustments will be made in the cam- 
paign plan (according to the results), 
and the same type of drive will be 
put on in some other markets. 

Pepperell’s marketing efforts are 
especially significant because of the 
progress they have made in a field 
which has been notorious for its weak 
merchandising. Where so many other 
concerns in the textile industry have 
been content to sit and weep quietly 
over the “bad conditions,” Pepperell, 
through aggressive merchandising and 
intelligent advertising, has gradually 
strengthened its position to the place 
where it has a good grip even on the 
difficult problem of preserving identity 
ordinarily lost in re-manufacture. 


One furniture concern, in the face of a cut-throat price war in their industry, deliberately improved the 
quality of their product and then told prospects why the goods were worth more money. 


How Are We to Set Price Policies 
for Price-Mad Prospects? 


OT so long ago the president 
of a_ well-known business 
man’s publication said this to 


me: “Due to the ‘price con- 
sciousness’ of the public, I am con- 
vinced I could take a product that is 
now selling with fair success on the 
one-price-no-discount basis, mark it up 
15 per cent and then offer 10 per cent 
off and produce a substantial increase 
—at least for a time. We are in a 
period of selling discounts (price) 
rather than merchandise.” 

It should interest national adver- 
tisers—particularly those marketing 
known price staples—that this man 
made an exception to products that 
have been extensively advertised over 
a long period of time. He had refer- 
ence to lines subject to more or less 
price fluctuation. 

There is one case, however, within 
my range of observation this year, of 
a long established, outstanding manu- 
facturer in a major staple line indus- 
try, who went to the trade with a slid- 
ing scale quantity discount but who is 
now ready to change back to the for- 
mer basis of 2 per cent on 1. c. 1. 
and 10 per cent on car shipments. 
This . manufacturer’s trade had been 


If there were a sure-fire formula for handling the 
buyer who says, “‘Your price is too high,” we realize 
it could be sold at almost any price. But we can’t 
solve such an acute problem in any cut and dried 
manner. We can, however, present the thoughts of 
leading sales executives on the subject, and report, 
as Mr. Warburton has done in this article, some ways 
in which successful companies in various fields are 
approaching the tough price resistance problem. 


The first of two articles 


BY JAMES H. WARBURTON 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company, Marietta, Ohio 


educated, over a long period of years, __ tities. Apparently regular customers 


to the standardized discount policy 
and when the new sliding scale was 
presented grief arose. Dealers whose 
orders entitled them to only 5 per cent 
quantity discount insisted upon taking 
8 per cent or 10 per cent—the higher 
concessions applicable on larger quan- 
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jumped to the conclusion that, at last, 
the company had joined the ranks of 
those dealing in price concessions and 
they proceeded to play the game. 
As a matter of fact, this manufac: 
turer adopted the new price, or dis- 
(Continued on page 323) 
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A Jam Hand 
SB Picture . 


Progress in Soft Drink Selling 


When the Coca-Cola Co. decided to produce a picture of drug store development, they engaged expert 
service to help them present their ideas. 


Under Coca-Cola supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned and produced on 
schedule. 


In less than a month after the decision was made, the picture was completed, and is now being shown 
in conventions and sales meetings throughout the country. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures that 
present ideas with refreshing clearness. 


Fifteen years of successful experience has developed a skilled staff of over a hundred persons highly 
specialized in making industrial motion pictures and lighted still pictures for sales education and 
service instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale that 
gives you the benefits of big-time volume economies. 


Every picture that we have ever made has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG.—DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG.—CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES —— PROJECTORS —— ANIMATED DRAWINGS —— SCREENS —— SLIDEFILMS 


{ Because portable 
equipment is now 
available, talking sales 
films can be shown in 
any ordinary office 
where there is stand- 
ard electric current. 


° Sere 


The Talking Picture—An 


wees anon. 


9 In a little more than 
a year, the use of 
talkies in business has 
expanded to include 
application to a wide 
variety of sales prob- 
lems. 


Bell & Howell Photo 


Important New Sales Tool 


Because Sales Management has received so many 
inquiries during recent weeks about the practica- 
bility of applying talking pictures to the solution 
of sales problems, we are presenting this review of 
some of the ways the talkies are successfully being 
employed by leading manufacturers in various lines. 


BY D. G BAIRD 


T exactly the same moment on 

the evening of January 24, 

in eleven different cities, F. 

Edson White, president of 
Armour and Company, laid aside his 
knife and fork, rose from the table, 
and began a vigorous address to mem- 
bers of the Armour organization as- 
sembled in those eleven widely sep- 
arated cities. 

The occasion was the annual presi- 
dent’s dinner and the effectiveness of 
Mr. White’s address, which took 
twenty-two minutes and which has 
been characterized as, ‘‘one of the best 


he-man talks heard in a long time,” 
was multiplied many fold by the dra- 
matic surprise element of his appear- 
ance, for his coming had been a care- 
fully-guarded secret at each meeting. 
The opening statement must be 
qualified somewhat, of course. The 
human body is still subject to the 
limitations of space, and even the 
magic of modern science and inven- 
tion does not yet permit one to appear 
in person in eleven different places at 
the same time. It was not Mr. White 
in the flesh, but it was literally ‘‘a 
speaking likeness” of him. It was his 
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image and his voice, with all his na- 
turalness of gesture and intonation and 
with all his warmth of sincerity and 
personality. 

The reader has already guessed that 
it was a talking motion picture, and 
one can readily imagine the effect 
when the simple announcement of 
some entertainment or of a picture was 
followed by the appearance of the 
president on the screen. 

The example illustrates one of the 
most popular commercial applications 
of this marvelous new invention which 
already is being used extensively and 
in many different ways as an aid in 
selling. 

It was little more than a year ago— 
December, 1928 — that the _ three 
Graham brothers, who head _ the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, 
made what was said to be the first 
such use of the medium with portable 
projectors. The complete story of 
that innovation was carried in the De- 
cember 29, 1928, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT: 

Briefly, the Graham brothers made 
a three-reel talking motion picture for 
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They ower their ; twice as often 


by Telephoning from Key “Towns 


A MANUFACTURING company, marketing its 
product nationally, was faced with serious com- 
petition. Its salesmen could visit customers only 
at intervals of several months. They could give 
little time to developing new prospects. Re- 
gional mills and other competitors were making 
deep inroads into its business. 

A Key Town Plan of telephoning was pre- 
sented to this company and adopted. Its use 
enables the salesmen to cover their territory at 
least twice as often, at proportionately lower cost. 

The Key Town Plan is used by many busi- 
ness firms to meet modern conditions. Under 
this method, the representative goes to the key 
Cities in person. From these he conducts 
his business in the surrounding area by 
telephone, buying and selling goods, 


building good-will, answering questions, adjust- 
ing complaints, quoting prices or specifications. 

In this way he can cover territory far more 
quickly. Many business men alternate personal 
visits with telephone calls, visiting certain cities 
on one trip and telephoning nearby ones, and 
reversing the procedure the next. 

There is now in effect a further reduction in 
various long distance rates, saving telephone 
users of the United States more than $5,000,000 
a year. This is the fourth reduction within little 
more than three years. It is part of the funda- 
mental policy of the Bell System, which is to 
provide the best possible telephone service at 
the least cost to the public. Out of town 
calls are Quick... Easy... More 
economical than ever. 
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Some of the Ways Sales 


Managers Are Using Talkies: 


1. Building up interest in conventions. 
2. Introducing new models to dealers. 
3. Delivering personalized messages 

from company officials to dealers 


and distributors. 


4. Demonstrating such products as 
heavy machinery where actual dem- 
onstrations are impractical. 

§. Training salesmen and dealers. 

6. Carrying sales messages overseas in | 


various languages. 


7. Teaching service men how to handle 


service problems. 


8. Making possible tours through the 
factory for those too far away to 


visit the factory. 


the purpose of giving their distributors 
and dealers a “personal’’ invitation to 
attend an important convention. The 
extreme flexibility of the medium was 
demonstrated when one of the broth- 
ers made a recording in London, while 
the others were made in America. The 
film was shown in about thirty cities 
by two road crews, each crew consist- 
ing of an operator supplied by the 
motion picture manufacturer and a 
representative of the Graham-Paige 
sales department. Most of the show- 
ings were in private dining-rooms of 
hotels. The equipment was carried in 
three trunks, each slightly larger than 
an ordinary wardrobe trunk. It was 
called “portable” because it could be 
carried in trunks and used wherever 
ordinary house-lighting current was 
available. 

Last year, when one automobile 
manufacturer introduced a new model 
rather early in the season, many deal- 
ers representing another manufacturer 
revealed an inclination to desert him 
and take on the other line. A talkie 
was promptly called to the rescue, en- 
abling the president and the vice- 
president in charge of sales to send 
a message to their dealers, begging 
them to be patient just a little while 
and assuring them that they would 
soon be furnished a new model which 
would be quite as big a seller as that 


of the other manufacturer, and the day 
was saved. 

Studebaker has used four talking 
motion pictures, one of which was 
used to carry a message from officials 
of the company to dealers throughout 
the country. 

When the National Electric Light 
Association convened at Atlantic City 
last June and inaugurated the Golden 
Jubilee of Light which culminated in 
the reenactment of the perfection of 
the first incandescent lamp, held at 
Dearborn, Michigan, in October, 
Thomas Edison was unable to attend 
and so was Sir Ernest Benn, noted 
English scientist, but both were en- 
abled to address the delegates through 
the medium of the talkies. These pic- 
tures later were routed throughout the 
country to regional N. E. L. A. meet- 
ings. 

An oil company is now preparing a 
talkie by means of which six major 
executives of the company will speak 
in forty-eight cities at the same time. 

Probably the second most common 
use of the medium is that of sales 
training. 

When Chevrolet introduced its first 
six-cylinder model last year, it used a 
one-reel talking picture to show and 
tell dealers and their salesmen the dis- 
tinctive features and selling points of 
the new car. The picture was shown 
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Sound-on-film pictures can be 

made almost anywhere. This one 

is being “shot” on the roof of a 
factory building. 


at regional meetings in more than 
thirty cities. That this was successful 
is evident from the fact that Chevrolet 
is now showing a three-reel picture in 
the same way and to the same groups. 
One reel of the current picture is de- 
voted to the new model, while the 
other two dramatize the proper han- 
dling of a sales department and the 
approved methods of selling. This 
picture is being carried to all parts of 
the country by three road crews, each 
of which is equipped with two pro- 
jectors, an extra one being carried for 
emergency use. 

Frigidaire is using a three-reel talkie 
to enable numerous officials and execu- 
tives to “go to” their men in the field 
and discuss various sales problems 
with them. 

Perhaps the most ambitious under- 
taking of the kind yet made has just 
been introduced by the Grigsby-Gru- 
now Company, manufacturer of the 
‘Majestic’ radio receiver. This is 4 
six-reel sound picture which includes 
a tour of the factory, numerous special 
operations, talks by officials, then a 
great deal of concrete sales instruction 
for dealers. This picture will be 
shown at dealer meetings all over the 
country and it is expected that an 
edited portion of it will be made on 
16 mm. film and furnished dealers 

(Continued on page 320) 
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In seven states—Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia— 
the farm value of major crops in 


1929 was— 


$101,000,000 MORE THAN 
THE PREVIOUS YEAR 


SOUTHERN RURALIST has over 
100,000 more circulation in this 
group of states than the second 
farm paper and is 


FIRST in total paid circulation 


1 FIRST in editorial merit; 
in the South. 


i Atlanta, Ga. 


Circulation Guarantee 


650,000 


SOUTHERN 
- RURALIST 


—Serves every 
interest of the 
farm home 


o. e 
100% Net Paid National Advertising Representatives: E. Katz, Special Advertising Agency. 
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The French copy 
on the Lentheric 
counter cards is 
translated on the 
back of the card, 
enabling the 
saleswoman to 
make us of it in 
her selling talk. 


An Advertiser Has the Nerve to 
Risk French Copy—and Triples Sales 


WO  six-months’ advertising 
campaigns in magazines and 
newspaper otogravure with 
radically different copy appeals 
have won for Lentheric perfumes a 
200 per cent sales increase in the last 
half of 1929 over the first half, and 
full quota of quality retail outlets. 
Previous to 1928 Lentheric had 
been distributed in the United States 
by a local agent. In that year E. R. 
Squibb & Sons took over the distribu- 
tion and steps were taken to develop 
a line and a merchandising policy ap- 
propriate to the American market. 
Advertising began in September, 1928, 
and during the fall and early winter 
the new line was introduced to the 
better quality stores. It became most 
evident that the French background 
should be stressed, and for the last 
half of 1929 the following merchan- 
dising and advertising objectives were 
set forth: First, to establish a back- 
ground exclusively French. Second, to 
obtain distribution in the most impor- 
tant stores. Third, to supplement this 
important distribution in retail outlets, 


carefully selected as to their quality. 
To accomplish this, an exclusive 
Lentheric sales force of eight men had 
been built. Cooperating with these 
men who sell the more important out- 
lets is the Squibb sales force. These 
men contact outlying dealers and their 
efforts are controlled by the exclusive 
Lentheric salesman in the territory. 
The advertising that aimed to estab- 
lish the French background is radical. 
The illustrations are in color and the 
text in the French language. The 
three magazines carrying this copy are 
of the “upper crust’? variety, whose 
readers are presupposed to understand 
French, be acquainted with France and 
its leading houses of fashion. A 
typical advertisement showing an illus- 
tration of a woman with a lynxlike 
cat has this copy with no English 
translation: ‘‘Les femmes remarquent, 
avec leurs yeux de lynx, les couleurs, 
le ‘chic’, de vos habits—Les hommes 
se disent, ‘Hein tres jolie!’—et respir- 
ent, sans dire plus, votre parfum.” 
That this use of French in advertise- 
ments addressed to Americans {s effec- 
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tive is partly established by the follow- 
ing incident. The buyer of one of 
New York’s largest department stores 
said to the Lentheric representative: 
‘How do you know this French copy 
is effective? Will the readers under- 
stand it? I asked ten college gradu- 
ates on my staff to read this adver- 
tisement. Three of them read it flu- 
ently, three labored through it and 
four could not understand it.” 

The Lentheric representative an- 
swered: ‘That's just the proof of its 
value. What other advertising cam- 
paign has ever intrigued you enough 
for you to trouble to talk about it to 
your staff?” ‘You win,’ the buyer 
admitted and laughed. 

The other advertising campaign, 
directed to the less sophisticated, ran 
English copy and illustrated the prod- 
ucts. Only a general mention of price 
was made. Part of this was carried 
in two magazines. The other was 
scheduled in the rotogravure sections 
of seventeen newspapers. 

To the trade, advertising was used 

(Continued on page 314) 
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In many overseas 
media, advertisers are 
not confined to such 
conventional units of 
space as in domestic 
publications. Witness 
this advertisement for 
Lux for the British 
colonies in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and 
Hawaii. 
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(Gan: speaking, any 
act on the part of a purchaser 
without consent of the seller, 
which does not result in 
prompt rejection of unsatisfactory 
merchandise and its return to the 
seller, legally is a valid acceptance. 

In other words, it is the duty of a 
buyer immediately to inspect goods 
shipped under a contract. If 
there are any apparent defects 
and he retains the goods after 
discovering imperfections 
without notifying the seller, 
he cannot defend a suit on 
the contention that the goods 
were not as represented. 

If, however, defects in the 
merchandise are not readily 
discoverable and apparent, 
the purchaser is not deemed 
to have accepted the goods 
legally until time has expired 
in which a reasonable person 
may discover defects. 

For instance, in American 
Company vs. Medford Com- 
pany (262 Pac. 939), a job- 
ber, who purchased crushed 
fruit packed in sealed containers, did 
not discover the fruit was spoiled un- 
til four months afterward. 

Immediately after discovering the 
condition of the fruit he demanded 
return of $5,000 paid on account. 

The seller contended that the pur- 
chaser had legally accepted the goods 
because he had delayed in inspecting 
them. However, the court held the 
seller bound to return the purchase 
price, explaining that a delay of four 
months in discovering defects in 
canned food is not unreasonable. 

On the other hand, the law will 
not excuse a buyer for delay unless 
his reasons are justifiable. For in- 
stance, in the case of Noll vs. Baida 
(254 Pac. 623), a purchaser contract- 
ed to buy a quantity of rugs. Five 
or six months after the goods were 
delivered the buyer began to suspect 
the seller had made false representa- 
tions. The buyer then communicated 
with the seller, who promised to take 
back the merchandise and refund the 
purchase price. However, the seller 


failed to fulfill his promise to call for 
the rugs and the buyer delayed about 
seven months before renewing his de- 
mands. 


Legal Quirks in the Acceptance 
and Rejection of Orders 


BY LEO T. PARKER 
Member, The Ohio Bar 


Although it was proved that the 
buyer had been influenced to sign the 
contract by fraudulent representations, 
the court held that the purchaser had 
legally accepted the merchandise. 


Has a buyer any legal protection if he 
discovers defects in goods six months or a 
year after the goods have been delivered? 

If a buyer mars or disfigures goods vs. 
shipped to him by a manufacturer, can 
he ever legally return the order? 

If a buyer retains a portion of a ship- 
ment of merchandise and returns the bal- 
ance, is he liable for the full payment of 
the entire lot? 

These and other similar important 
legal questions are answered in this article. 


In other cases the higher courts 
have held that a delay of two or three 


_ months on the part of a purchaser in 


notifying a seller of defects in the 
article sold may be considered legal 
acceptance of the merchandise. (2 S. 
W. [2d} 639.) 

The same law is applicable to an 
instalment payment or a conditional 
contract of sale assigned by the seller 
to a financing company. The pur- 
chaser cannot object to the assignment 
unless he does so within a reasonable 
time. 

For example, in Robinson vs. Pipe 
Organ Maintenance Company (139 
Atl. 438), a manufacturer sold an 
organ under a contract containing the 
conditions that he should retain title 
until it was fully paid for, and that 
the organ was guaranteed against de- 
fects for five years. One year later 
the manufacturer assigned the contract 
to another firm. 

The purchaser did not object to the 
manufacturer assigning the contract 
until two years later, when the finance 
company filed suit to compel the 
organ buyer to return the organ or 
pay the balance due. 

Because the purchaser of the organ 
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delayed in objecting to the transaction 
between the manufacturer and the 
firm to whom the instalment contract 
was sold, the court held the buyer 
liable. 

While a buyer may accept purchased 
merchandise without rescinding his 
right to return it if he makes prompt 
inspection and discovers the goods 
are not equal to the quality 
specified, yet if he mars or 
disfigures the merchandise the 
law presumes a valid accept- 
ance under all circumstances. 
For instance, in Peabody 

Steel Fixtures Manufac- 
turing Company (264 Pac. 
27), @ purchaser returned 
merchandise to the seller and 
refused to pay the account, 
contending the goods did not 
conform with the terms of 
the sale contract. 

Upon examination the sell- 
er discovered the returned 
goods were disfigured, prob- 
ably as a result of being un- 
packed and inspected by the 
purchaser. The seller insti- 
tuted suit to recover the full contract 
price and the court promptly held the 
buyer liable. 

It is settled that a sellet’s right of 
suit depends upon the substantial per- 
formance of his contract. In other 
words, he cannot recover the price of 
the thing sold unless he has made 
actual or constructive delivery, which 
includes valid acceptance by the buyer. 
When the seller does not comply with 
shipping instruction and there is no 
Jelivery, there can be no recovery for 
che purchase price of the thing sold. 

On the other hand, although the 
seller fails to comply with the ship- 
ping instructions and ships inferior 
goods, the buyer is bound to pay, if 
he, or an employe, accepts the ship- 
ment. 

In Boyd vs. Keystone Driller Com- 
pany (6 S. W. [2d]} 221), a pur- 
chaser ordered merchandise shipped 
upon a shipper’s order, bill of lading 
attached to a sight draft. 

However, the seller disobeyed in- 
structions, shipping the goods on open 
account, with the result that an em- 
ploye disposed of the goods without 
knowledge of his employer. The 
buyer attempted to avoid paying be- 
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cause the seller had failed to abide 
by the shipping instructions and also 
that he had not personally received 
the shipment. The court held the 
seller entitled to recover the contract 
price. 

It is also settled that appropriation 
of goods is a valid acceptance and 
that the buyer is liable for payment 
although before the appropriation 
controversy developed between the 
buyer and seller regarding the value 
or quality of the goods. 

In Mutual Sales Agency vs. Hori 
(259 Pac. 712), it was disclosed that 
by a series of telegrams a purchaser 
ordered a quantity of merchandise 
shipped with a sight draft attached to 
the bill of lading. When the ship- 
ment arrived with a draft for $370 
the purchaser wired the seller that, 
according to the telegram, the value 
of the goods was only $280. He re- 
quested the seller to reduce the 
amount of the draft accordingly. 


Buyer Could Not Recover 


The seller wired that the quality 
and price of the merchandise was 
right. Later the purchaser, needing 
the goods, paid the draft and then 
filed suit against the seller to collect 
the difference between the price paid 
and the actual value of the merchan- 
dise. However, the court held the 
buyer not entitled to a recovery, be- 
cause his act of paying the draft con- 
stituted legal acceptance of the goods. 

Moreover, the same rule is effective 
although the seller induces the pur- 
chaser to accept delivery in face of 
protests. 

For illustration, in State Board of 
Administration vs. Roquemore (117 
So. 757), a purchaser objected to ac- 
cepting merchandise because it did not 
equal samples submitted when the 
contract was signed. However, the 
seller insisted the purchaser accept de- 
livery and the latter finally consented 
that the seller leave the goods on his 
premises. 

The merchandise disappeared and 
the purchaser refused to pay the ac- 
count because he had explained when 
delivery was made that he was not 
satisfied with the goods. 

However, since the purchaser did 
not expressly state, when the goods 
were left in his possession, that he 
did not intend to pay, the court held 
the seller entitled to recover the full 
purchase price. 

Any act on the part of a buyer 
which alters the legal relation of the 
parties without the seller’s consent is 
deemed a valid acceptance. 

In E. E. Huber & Company vs. 
Lalley Corporation (218 N. W. 793), 
a buyer who intended to return un- 


satisfactory goods, permitted a creditor 
to hold the merchandise temporarily 
as security for a debt without knowl- 
edge of the seller. When the buyer 
refused to pay the account the seller 
filed suit and the court held the latter 
entitled to recover the full purchase 
price. 

Also, in Fillmore vs. P. Garvan, 
Inc. (97 Conn. 207), it was held that 
where a buyer rejects shipped goods 
as defective, stating that it will hold 
them in its warehouse until the seller 
furnished other goods of the quality 
specified in the contract, this attempt 
to establish a lien on the defective 
goods results in legal acceptance. 

The same law is effective where a 
purchaser receives defective goods, 
and, instead of promptly reshipping 
them, lends them to another, without 
obtaining permission from the seller. 
(82 N. W. 942.) 

Generally speaking, when a buyer 
retains a portion of a shipment and 
returns the remainder, he is liable for 
the full payment of the entire lot, 
irrespective of whether originally he 
had a legal right to reject the com- 
plete shipment. 


Returned Part of Goods 


For example, in S. P. Nelson & 
Sons vs. Wilkins & Parks (118 So. 
436), it was disclosed that a seller 
broke a contract by failing to ship 
merchandise equal to the quality 
stipulated. However, when the pur- 
chaser received the shipment he did 
not refuse it, but selected the satisfac- 
tory merchandise from the packages 
and reshipped the remainder, explain- 
ing that he would pay for the goods 
he had accepted. The court held him 
liable for the complete shipment. 

Also, in McClarran vs. Longdin- 
Brugger Company (157 N. E. 828), 
a purchaser retained one-half of a 
shipment and returned the remainder, 
proving that none of the merchandise 
equaled the quality specified, but that 
he had accepted a portion to supply 
immediate demands. However, the 
court held the purchaser liable for 
payment of the entire shipment. 

Generally when a purchaser accepts 
an instalment or a lot of inferior mer- 
chandise he is not justified in cancel- 
ing delivery of the remainder of the 
goods. 

For example, in Nye & Nisson vs. 
Weed Lumber Company (268 Pac. 
659), it was proven that a seller de- 
livered an instalment of 128 cases of 
eggs of lower quality than that speci- 
fied in the contract. The purchaser, 
needing the eggs to meet immediate 
demands, accepted the shipment, but 
immediately canceled the remainder 
of the order. 
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The seller filed suit for damages 
equal to the profits he would have 
earned on the undelivered eggs. The 
buyer attempted to avoid liability by 
submitting proof that the first lot was 
inferior to the contract quality. How- 
ever, the court held the seller entitled 
to recover damages for failure of the 
buyer to accept the later shipment, 
saying: 

“Unless there is evidence that an 
entire order for a large number or 
eggs, to be shipped in instalments as 
required over a long period of time, 
is of the same pack, character and 
quality, the fact that shipments re- 
ceived contain defective eggs will not 
warrant the conclusion that future 
shipments will also contain like de- 
fective eggs.” 


When Market Price Declined 


In still another leading case, Baer 
Company vs. Barber Milling Company 
(223 F. 969, 972), a seller contracted 
for 5,000 barrels of flour to be de- 
livered when specified. After the 
shipments had aggregated 1,650 bar- 
rels the market value of flour declined 
unexpectedly and the purchaser re- 
fused to accept further shipments on 
the contention that the flour did not 
comply with the contract. This court 
held the purchaser liable. 

On the other hand, if the character 
of the merchandise is such that the 
seller would not be able to supply 
better goods in the future than those 
in the past, the purchaser is privileged 
to cancel the remainder of the order. 

In Coburn vs. California (144 Cal. 
81), a buyer and a seller entered into 
a contract by which the former agreed 
to purchase a large quantity of air 
compressors to be delivered at speci- 
fied intervals. 

After accepting and paying for a 
considerable number of these devices 
the buyer discovered they were in- 
herently defective and would not per- 
form the service for which they were 
purchased. Also it was proven that, 
although he had received some com- 
plaints of their deficiency, he did not 
know until after accepting a number 
of the compressors how utterly unsat- 
isfactory and useless they really were. 

In view of these facts the court 
promptly held the purchaser entitled 
to cancel the remainder of the order, 
explaining that a purchaser always is 
entitled to reject a shipment not equal 
to the contract quality, and he may 
recover damages, but when he accepts 
a bad lot he is not justified in refus- 
ing later shipments under the contracts 
unless he knows and can prove that 
the quality of the goods in subsequent 
shipments also is below the standard 
prescribed in the contract of sale. 
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Comparative Foodstuffs Lineage 
All Los Angeles Newspapers, 1929 


. LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD 
. Second Paper (Morning and Sunday) 
. Third Paper (Morning and Sunday) 
. Fourth Paper (Evening) 

. Fifth Paper (Evening) 

6. Sixth Paper (Morning) 


NE of the largest and most 

important classifications of news- 

paper advertising is “Grocery 
Products.”” Last year, according to Media 
Records, Inc., the six Los Angeles news- 
papers carried 4,470,760 agate lines of 
Foodstuff advertising. 


Of this total THE EVENING HER- 
ALD alone, (in six issues a week) carried 
1,630,077 lines or 36.5%. This was 
663,532 lines MORE than the second 
newspaper (a morning paper, with a Sunday 
issue), and 1,002,789 lines MORE—or 
2’ times as much as the second afternoon 
newspaper. 


For the large grocery chain organizations 
alone, THE EVENING HERALD ecar- 
ried 513,865 lines of advertising as com- 
pared with 510,923 lines carried by ALL 
OF THE OTHER FIVE Los Angeles 
newspapers COMBINED — including the 


Sunday issues. 


Here are the Figures taken from Media Rec- 
ords’ Report for 1929. They are important to 
every advertiser in the Los Angeles Market. 


Total Foodstuffs Advertising 
All Los Angeles Newspapers—1929 


(From Media Records, Inc.) 
AGATE LINES 


LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD . 1,630,077 


Second paper (morning and Sunday). 966,545 
Third paper (morning and Sunday).. 795,759 
Fourth paper (evening)........... 627,288 
Fifth paper (evening) ............ 423,249 
Sixth paper (morning)............ 27,842 


The Circulation of The Evening Herald for the Six Months 
ending Sept. 30, 1929, was 225,525. It is now well over 
230,000. This is, by many thousands, the largest circulation 
ef any Daily Newspaper, not only in Los Angeles, but the 
entire West. 


Any schedule designed to cover 
Los Angeles must begin with The 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Rep. esented in 


New York Chicago 


by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY 
342 Madison Ave. 


Detroit 


by 
JOHN H. LEDERER 
Hearst Bldg. 


San Francisco 


by 
A. J. NORRIS HILL 
Hearst Bldg. 


by 
RAY MILLER 
General Motors Bldg. 
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Piano Firms Enter Boat Business; 


Three Plan Nation-wide Sale 


Efforts of leading piano manufacturers 
to overcome the slump in their indus- 
try through the manufacture and sale 
of other lines will enter an unusual 
phase this year when several of the 
largest—including the Aeolian Com- 
pany, A. B. Chase-Emerson Cor- 
poration and Pratt, Read & Company 
—will introduce motor boats on a 
nation-wide scale. 

Aeolian, which has offices throughout 
the world, has developed at its plant 
at Neponset, Massachusetts, three 
runabout models, which will be sold 
through an entirely new distribution 
organization, under the direction of 
Charles Votey, vice-president and sales 
manager of the boat division, New 
York, and will be advertised soon in 
newspapers, magazines and a variety 
of other media throughout the coun- 
try. 

About a year ago this company began 
to experiment with motor boat con- 
struction at its Steck piano plant on 
the Neponset River, near Boston. 
Proximity to the water permitted tests 
by means of specially constructed 
slides and monorails. The plant, de- 
voted for many years to the making of 
pianos, was turned over temporarily at 
an off-season period to motor boats. 
Eventually Mr. Votey expects the plant 
will be devoted entirely to this pur- 
pose. 

As piano demand was reduced by the 
popularity of radio, Aeolian officials 
started about two years ago to consider 
motor boat manufacture. Research 
was carried on in the tank at the 
United States Navy Yard in Washing- 
ton, with models representing every 
major type of boat. 

George Crouch, former dean of Webb 
Institute of Naval Architecture, New 
York, then was employed to design 
a new type of fresh water runabout, 
and when this design was completed 
Fred W. Goeller, Jr., designer and 
builder of high-speed cruisers, was 
employed to supervise the production 
of the company’s new Aco craft. 
Craftsmen experienced in the handling 
of wood for pianos turned their efforts 
to the building of hulls. 

The new boats were first exhibited at 
the Motor Boat Show in New York a 
few weeks ago. A permanent exhibit 
will be opened soon on the main floor 
of the Aeolian Building, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Three runabout 


models will be featured—one a six- 
teen-foot boat, forty-one horsepower, 
making a speed of twenty-five miles 
an hour, seating six people and selling 


for $1,390; the others, of higher 
speed, greater passenger capacity and 
power, at $1,980 and $3,500. All 
have a number of new accessories in- 
tended to appeal particularly to women 
prospects. 

The company has adopted a trade- 
mark showing two flying wings with 
the words ‘Sea Boat” and initials 
ACO. All of the models will also 
be shown in the water at City Island, 
near New York, to which prospective 
customers will be taken by automobile 
for demonstration. 

Sales, distribution and advertising 
work for Aco boats will be handled 
by an entire separate organization, Mr. 
Votey said. The boats will be sold 
mainly to boat dealers located on 
waterfronts, lakes and rivers. Several 
dealers have already been appointed 
on Long Island, at Buffalo, Rochester 
and other Eastern localities. These 
dealers will also have servicing and 
supply facilities. 

Advertising, Mr. Votey added, will 
start in March or early ‘April. 
Roadside signs, window displays and 
motion pictures will supplement more 
general media. The movies, to be 
shown in theaters where dealers are 
located, will depict Aco boats in 
operation. 

The Chase-Emerson Corporation en- 
tered the boat business on a limited 
scale last year. Engaged in the manu- 
facture of pianos since 1849, this 
company has also been endeavoring to 
develop diversified lines. A new boat 
division has been created and the com- 
pany, headquarters of which are at 
Norwalk, Ohio, will start national ad- 
vertising for the first time this year. 
The boats will feature the inboard de- 
sign. 

First experiments on motor boats were 
made on an extensive scale by Chase- 
Emerson last year, chiefly on the out- 
board type. Limited distribution was 
attempted through piano dealers. 
These experiments, however, proved 
unsatisfactory and produced little busi- 
ness. J. Harry Shale, president, ex- 
pects the new models, introduced at 
the New York Motor Boat Show, to 
be more successful. A specially con- 
structed inboard motor is installed at 
the aft end of the boat, driven through 
a stern gear drive, or amidships as 
desired. The “airplane construction” 
of the boat will be emphasized in its 
promotion, selling for $1,295. It is 
operated by an automobile steering 
wheel and can be had in either four 
or six cylinders. 
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Present distribution plans, Mr. Shale 
continued, call for the appointment of 
automobile, boat, sporting goods and 
a few piano dealers. These accounts 
are now being obtained through busi. 
ness paper advertising and salesmen, 
Just prior to the start of the boating 
season sales representatives will cover 
the country, from Baltimore to Boston 
in the East and Wisconsin to Califor. 
nia in the West. Newspaper adver. 
tising will start in these localities in 
April. 

Chase-Emerson Company is showing 
the new models at 11 West Forty. 
second Street, New York City. Its 
advertising is handled by the L. H. 
Waldron Advertising Agency, there. 
The Aeolian Company has not yet ap- 
pointed an agency for this part of its 
business. 

Pratt, Read & Company, another piano 
manufacturer, will introduce soon an 
outboard runabout. 


W. Wadsworth Wood 


Wadsworth Wood Joins 
Dahlberg Industries 


W. Wadsworth Wood has been ap- 
pointed assistant to B. G. Dahlberg, 
president, Dahlberg Sugar Cane Indus- 
tries. Mr. Wood has resigned the 
presidency of the Wood Advertising, 
Inc., to go with the Dahlberg com- 
pany. Prior to opening his own 
agency, where, incidentally, he was 
creator of the trade character, “Bill 
Ding,” for the account of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturer's Ass0- 
ciation, he was president of the W. 
D. Wood Lumber Company, 0 
Birmingham. 
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N OW. ..Tell Your Sales Story in 


16 mm. Sound Movies with the 


““‘Vocalizes as 


New Portable Project-O-Phone-. Visualizes”’ 


H ERALDED 
months ago as a future “possibil- 
ity,” 16 mm. synchronized sound 
movies for business use are here 
,..and here to stay, with the amaz- 
ing new portable Project-O-Phone. 

Utilizing a highly perfected 
recording disc system coupled to 
the Filmo Business Projector, the 
Project-O-Phone successfully pre- 
sents your complete sales story in 
synchronized sound movies. 
Executives may now appear “in 
person” before their ultimate con- 
sumers or the largest of dealer or 
distributor organizations— with- 
out leaving their offices, yet giving 
their messages the vital force of 
their own voice and personalities. 

And this is only the beginning! 
Better than a trip through your 
factory or sales school are 16mm. 
synchronized sound movies with 
Project-O-Phone; for you can 
carry your product, your factory 
or your school to the prospect, 
user or dealer, at an enormous 
saving in cost and at a tremendous 
gain in the effectiveness of the 
story. For conventions, exhibits, 
sales meetings, and in sales train- 
ing schools, Project-O-Phone is 
today’s answer to today’s need 
for more effective selling methods. 


Practical...Positive...Portable 


The Project-O-Phone’s basic princi- 
ple isthesynchronization of two sep- 
arate motors, one for the reproducing 
turntable and one for the projector, 
by positive mechanical coupling. Itis 
this highly perfected control which 
permits exact and constant synchro- 
nization of sound and picture. 

The sound is reproduced electri- 
cally through an ordinary radio audio 
system and a dynamic loud speaker. 
Any radio shop can service these ele- 
ments if service should ever be 
needed. And should the precise, 
trouble-free and simple Filmo Busi- 
ness Projector, which composes the 
projection part of the Project-O- 
Phone, require any attention, Bell 
& Howell dealers are located every- 
where. Thoroughly proved as a me- 


chanical and electrical unit, Project- 
O-Phone is further practical because 
of its portability. Three cases only 
are required for transportation, each 
easy to carry and all three easily 
stowed away in half of the back seat 
of an auto. 

There is a film producing and re- 
cording laboratory near youequipped 
to put your sales message or visual- 
sound demonstration into synchro- 
nized sound movies for Project-O- 
Phone. Oryour present 35 or 16 mm. 
film may be given a sound counter- 
part just as easily. Write to us and we 
will send you the name of the Filmo 
dealer and co-operating laboratory 
nearest you, also furtherinformation 
giving complete details on the new 
portable Project-O-Phone. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL Co., Dept. N, 1821 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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25,000 Retail Grocers 
Will Have Own Brand; 
Manufacturers Aid 


Under the sponsorship of George W. 
Simmons Corporation, wholesale gro- 
cers of St. Louis, ninety manufacturers 
of grocery products, distributing 
through more than a hundred whole- 
sale houses throughout the country, 
have adopted a special brand, Plee- 
Zing—which will be sold by 25,000 
independent retail dealers as their 
own. The cooperating manufacturers, 
George W. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons corporation, explained, ‘‘are 
picking their best-grade products for 
the line. In addition to the standard- 
ized Plee-Zing label, they may place 
their own name on every package.” 
The movement plans to “‘place at the 
disposal of selected independent gro- 
cers a complete line of foods and other 
grocery products packed under one 
recognized trade name, the quality of 
which is guaranteed,” Mr. Simmons 
said. In addition to the benefits of 
mass production and mass buying, a 
special merchandising and advertising 
service is being prepared for the gro- 
cers. 

Advertising is planned in newspapers 
in all localities where the brand will 
be sold. 


Willard Dealers to Sell 
Automobile Radios 


The Automobile Radio Corporation, 
Long Island City, New York, makers 
of Transitone radios for automobiles, 
has arranged with the Willard Storage 
Battery Company to sell, install and 
service its sets through the 42,000 
Willard service stations. Walter P. 
Chrysler is chairman of the board of 
Automobile Radio Corporation. 
Special model Chrysler and Dodge 
cars are being made to take radio sets 
and several manufacturers are putting 
aerials in bodies. Five manufacturers 
make sets designed especially as auto- 
motive equipment. 

There has been some agitation against 
the use of radios in automobiles and 
in Massachusetts officials in charge of 
registration of vehicles have an- 
nounced that they will refuse to license 
automobiles in which there are radio 
sets. 

In Michigan, where the state police 
makes use of radio for official com- 
munication, manufacturers also expect 
trouble. Mr. Chrysler, however, ex- 
pects these difficulties to be overcome. 
The Federal Radio Commission alone 
has power to prohibit the use of radios 
in vehicles. 


M. F. Corin 


Corin Named Manager 
of Permutit Sales 


M. F. Corin, for fourteen years Phila- 
delphia district sales manager for the 
Permutit Company, manufacturers of 
water treating equipment, New York, 
is now general sales manager. 

Mr. Corin will supervise the com- 
pany’s nineteen branch sales offices in 
the United States and numerous sales 
agencies in foreign countries. He will 
assume his new duties at Permutit’s 
main office in New York this month. 


Link-Belt Expands Its 
Distributor Group 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has ex- 
tended the distribution system for its 
Silent and Roller chains to provide 
overnight service in every section of 
the country. The drives are stocked 
with the company’s own plants and 
with distributors in fifty cities, Julius 
S. Holl, assistant to the president, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. ‘New dis- 
tributors are being added as promptly 
as they qualify,’ Mr. Holl said. 

To enable chain users to profit more 
fully by the service Link-Belt has pre- 
pared a new data book on the roller 
chain. 


Sell Furniture Ensembles 


Adolph Drey, vice-president of the Hart- 
man Corporation, department store chain, 
Chicago, has been appointed general man- 
ager of Hartman’s Loop store there, which 
has been under group management. Re- 
organization of the store to display furni- 
ture in ensembles is contemplated. 


G. F. Barthe & Company, Inc., Syracuse 
agency, has opened an Albany office under 
Joseph B. Carey, at 10 Norton Street. 


$1,000,000 Macaroni 
Cooperative Drive 


Will Start Soon 


A four-year national cooperative ad. 
vertising campaign, sponsored by the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers As. 
sociation and involving an aggregate 
appropriation of $1,000,000, will start 
late this spring under the direction of 
the Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis. Media have not yet been 
selected. 

More than half of the fund, including 
$400,000 underwritten by the flour 
milling interests of Minneapolis, has 
already been subscribed. 

A survey of the industry and of its 
sales outlets and consumers, made by 
the Millis company, showed that maca- 
roni products are served in the (Amer- 
ican home on an average of only once 
a month, and that the average house- 
wife knows only two ways of prepar- 
ing macaroni for the table. The cam- 
paign will emphasize the food value 
of macaroni, and will distribute re- 
cipes on different ways of preparation. 


Huyler’s Plans to Add 
500 New Fountains 


Huyler’s Luncheonettes, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of David A. Schulte, Inc., New 
York City, plans to have 500 new 
luncheonettes in operation within the 
next five years. The subsidiary, which 
was taken over last April, has opened 
twenty stores in the last two months, 
in New England and Pennsylvania. 
In the five-year program the company 
will confine its operations to the terri- 
tory east of Chicago. 


Seeks Stockholders 
as Customers 


Two new products are being 
advertised to stockholders of 
General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, before they have been in- 
troduced to the general public. 
These products, Wheaties, a 
prepared breakfast food and 
Gold Medal Cake Flour, were 
the subject of a folder sent to 
the thousands of stockholders by - 
the General Mills recently. 

In the meantime, while stock- 
holders are sampling the two 
products, the company is work- 
ing on its national sales and ad- 
vertising program, which will 
start soon. General Mills was 
formed recently as a merger of 
several large flour companies. 
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MOVIETONE 
In 
Today’s Business 


The use of Fox Hearst Movietone 
by an ever-increasing number of 
nationally recognized leaders offers 


the most conclusive evidence as to 


the effectiveness of this new me- 


dium of communication. 


Our record of achievements as 
pioneers in the application of Sound 


Motion Pictures to the problems of 


industry is our best recommendation. 


WILDING PICTURE 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


Exclusive Central West Representatives 
FOX HEARST CORPORATION 
1358 Mullett Street DETROIT, MICH. 
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Herbert Pulitzer Heads 
the New York World; 
Succeeds Brother 


Herbert Pulitzer, youngest son of 
Joseph Pulitzer, one of the most noted 
American journalists, and under his 
father’s will the holder of six-tenths 
of the stock in the Press Publishing 
Company which issues the New York 
World and Evening World, became 
president of the company this week, 
on the resignation of his brother, 
Ralph, on account of ill health. 

Ralph Pulitzer has been president 
since the death of his father nineteen 
years ago. He has been in ill health 
for some time and is going to Europe 
for an extended rest. Later, he ex- 
pects to return to resume his former 
position. 

Another brother, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., 
has devoted himself to the manage- 
ment of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
also owned by this company. 

Until the last few years Herbert 
Pulitzer has spent much of his time 
abroad, particularly in Africa, where 
he participated in several big game 
hunts. A few years ago he returned 
to New York and became active in 
the management of the World and 
Evening World. 


Westinghouse to Market 
Radio; Names Agency 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, has placed 
the advertising of its new radio, 
which will soon be on the market, 
with Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York City. General magazines and 
newspapers will be used. Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland, will continue to 
handle all other Westinghouse adver- 
tising. 

Marshall Adams has been made assist- 
ant general advertising manager of 
Westinghouse. 


Richman Extends Chain 


Richman Brothers, Cleveland, manufacturer 
and retailer of men’s clothes, plans an in- 
crease of 35 per cent in the number of its 
stores throughout the country, Natah G. 
Richman, chairman, announced this week. 
The company now operates forty stores in 
thirty-eight cities, six being opened last 
year. Net earnings in 1929 were $4,208,- 
037 as compared with $3,571,146 in the 
preceding year. 


Merritt Lum Leaves Ward 


Merritt Lum, who has been supervising 
sales development activities for the retail 
stores division of Montgomery Ward & 
Company for the past couple of years, re- 
signed this week. His work will be car- 
ried on by the various district managers 
throughout the United States. 


Herbert Pulitzer 


Austin Sells 85,575 
Cars in One Month 


With a scheduled production of 100,- 
000 this year, the American Austin 
Car Company, Inc., Detroit, sold at 
the automobile shows in New York 
and Chicago last month 85,575 cars, 
with a total list value of $37,000,000. 
In addition the company has applica- 
tions for 60,570 cars which have not 
yet been acted upon, C. A. Best, gen- 
eral sales manager, told this magazine. 
The nation-wide distribution of the 
car will not be effected until next May, 
Mr. Best said, and there will be no 
deliveries until about that time. 

Ready dealer acceptance has caused the 
company to revise its production plans. 


A Gillette Correction 


In an article entitled ‘Gillette Program Pre- 
cipitates Sharp Razor Promotion Battle,” 
which appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT, 
February 1, there were two errors—one, a 
statement that Géillette’s advertising will 
appear in “2690 languages, dialects and 
vernacular’; the other, mentioning that the 
Gillette Company will use 187 newspapers 
in this country in its advertising. 
Although the exact number of languages 
is not known, Gillette executives advise 
SALES MANAGEMENT that their company 
will appear in “every language on the 
globe, including dialects and vernacular.” 
The Gillette advertising will appear in 
newspapers in 187 Cities. 


Heads Loose-Wiles Promotion 


Harold L. DeBenham, with the central of- 
fice of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kan- 
sas City, for several years, has been made 
general sales promotion manager with 
headquarters in New York. 


Addison Vars, Inc., has moved its Buffalo 
office to the new Vars Building, at Dela- 
ware avenue and Tupper street. 


Monroe Lists Its Men 
on “Stock Exchange” 
in Sales Contest 


A stock exchange, in which every sales. 
man represents a fictitious stock, js 
being used in a contest of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc, 
Orange, New Jersey, to promote 
domestic sales. 

The exchange opened January 1 and 
will continue for three months, said 
H. W. Ryan, assistant domestic sales 
manager. The Monroe Street Journal, 
issued every ten days, is the official 
organ for the exchange and each of 
the 294 domestic salesmen of the 
company will be apprised of the 
standing of his stock through ‘this 
journal. 

Every salesman of the Monroe com- 
pany is a quoted stock. His name, 
under the guise of a fictitious indus- 
try, appears on the board of the ex- 
change. Par for all stocks is 100, 
which represents the salesman’s quota 
for the month. The prices of the 
stocks are changed every ten days, 
according to the sales made by the 
man. Because of this ten-day division, 
the month’s quota of each individual 
is divided into three parts. If a sales- 
man’s monthly quota is 210 points, 
his ten-day quota would be 70. 

The exchange will close April 1 and 
as soon as the books are balanced the 
officers of the Monroe company have 
agreed to purchase all stocks selling 
at 110 or higher at $110 each. A 
premium of $2 for each point above 
110 will be paid. An award of $200 
will be made to the stock having the 
highest quotation at the close of busi- 
ness. This method and amount of 
award will be applied to stocks of 
salesmen, districts and division. 


Canada Palmolive Appoints 


E. L. Little has been appointed general 
sales and advertising manager of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Ltd., Toronto— 
succeeding A. D. Rettinger, who has re- 
signed to take an extended rest. 
Mr. Little has been Mr. Rettinger’s assist- 
ant for some months, and has been with 
Palmolive in various capacities for sixteen 
years. 


Joins Philadelphia Record 


John Cleary, former director of advertising 
and sales promotion of Cadillac Motor Cat 
Company, Detroit, more recently with the 
advertising department of the Cities Service 
Company, New York, and the City of 
Miami, Florida, has become sales promo- 
tion manager of the Philadelphia Record. 


W. Earle Pashley, advertising manager of 
C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, maker of 
blue-printing machinery, has been elected 
assistant sales manager, second vice-prest: 
dent and member of the board. He will 
continue to supervise advertising. 
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The Industrial Bureau 


of the Industrial Club 
(507 Locust St.) Of St. Louis 
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TT coming of Natural Gas to St. Louis has brought still 


$t-Louis 


another industrial advantage to this central manu- 
facturing city of the Mid-West. 


Piped directly from the Northern Louisiana Fields through 
526 miles of giant mains, this hotter, cheaper fuel is now 
being utilized in steel and other manufacture, and offers 
its service to a thousand lines of industry. 


Geologists’ surveys have established Natural Gas resources which 
ensure St. Louis many, many years’ supply. One hundred million 
cubic feet of high-pressure Gas are here to be had daily. A fifty per 
cent additional expansion is well within the capacity of the system. 


Manufacturers in steadily increasing number are turning to Gas Fuel 
because of its cleanliness, ease of control, and the tremendous saving 
in labor which it makes possible. The elimination of fuel-storage, 
the saving of time in obtaining desired temperatures, and the pre- 
cise and ready maintenance of high degrees of heat over extended 
periods are among the benefits gained. 


St. Louis concentrates powerful advantages for manufacturers..... 
Dependable Natural Gas ....The world’s greatest coal-fields—guar- 
anteeing continuous low rates for electricity from cheap steam coal 
.... Rail and river transportation unequalled....Materials....Men.... 
The whole surrounding nation for a market! 


St. Louis welcomes new industries. To them 
it offers much. Facts of keenest practical in- 
terest are at the service of thinking manu- 
facturers. Let us put you in touch with them! 
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JOHN QUINN, for many years assistant to 
Jacosp WICHERT, resigned, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him as advertising man- 
ager of the Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston. . . Louis C. PEpLAR, formerly 
a partner in the New York advertising 
firm of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., has established 
the Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, at 509 
Madison Avenue, there. JaMEs I. 
TaYLor has become art director of the 
advertising department of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, Chicago. Until recently he 
was in charge of direct-mail activities in 
the retail stores division of the company. 
‘ . GIFFORD R. Hart has been elected 
vice-president of Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York agency. WILLIAM A. 
Luprorp has been placed in charge of 
the media and research department of 
Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. LesTER D. 
Morse, advertising manager for the past 
four years of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, Brockton, Massachusetts, and a 
member of the department for twenty-eight 
years, has been elected to the board of 
directors. . . . RALPH W. PERRY is now 
with the business survey department of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., New 
York. He had been on the editorial staff 
of the Miami Evening News for the past 
six years. . . KENNETH BURGHER, for- 
merly with Littlehale, Burnham, Fulton, 
Inc., and previously with H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, has joined Critchfield & Company as 
account executive. . . . SANFORD SCHRAF- 
FENBERGER, formerly with the Cincinnati 
Art Publishing Company and the Gibson 
Art Company, is now with Procter 
& Collier Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, where he will be connected 
with the direct-mail and printing divisions 
of the company. . . R. K. McDouGal1, 
for the past five years advertising sales 
promotion manager of the Johnson Motor 
Company, Waukegan, Illinois, has joined 
the staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. . . CHARLES TREFRY has 
resigned as New England sales manager 
for the Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, 
paper manufacturers, Boston, a position he 
held for many years, to join the staff of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
there. . . . FRANCIS W. PENNOCK, on 
the local advertising staff of the Detroit 
Times for the past year, has been placed 
in charge of the national advertising de- 
partment, succeeding the late GILBERT 
STANLEY CRANE. Before joining the 
Times he was local automobile advertising 
representative with the Toledo News-Bee. 
. JoHN L. Moore, specialist in 
analysis and interpretation of economic and 
business trends, has become associated with 
the Kendall Company, Boston. . . . JOHN 
L. RoGers has opened an office at 1 Park 
Avenue, New York; he will render copy, 
idea and plan service to advertising 
agencies. Recently he had been with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
there. . . . CHARLES CorBeETT, of Dorr 
& Corbett, publishers’ advertising repre- 
sentatives, has been appointed advertising 
director of Needlecraft, Augusta, Maine. 
He will maintain offices in New York. 

. RoGER CONNOR, for the past year 
an account executive with Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit agency, has returned to 
the MeBee Binder Company, Athens, Ohio. 


Goodyear, Seiberling 
Will Merge; Eaton 


Assumes Control 


Consolidation of Seiberling Rubber 
Company with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, as predicted by 
SALES MANAGEMENT more than a 
year ago, will probably be effected 
soon, it was learned this week on the 
disclosure of Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleve- 
land, partner in the banking house of 
Otis & Company, that they had ac- 
quired control of the Goodyear 
company. F. A. Seiberling, president 
of the Seiberling company, has not yet 
confirmed the report, although he is 
said to favor the plan. The United 
States Rubber Company may also be 
a member of the three-cornered com- 
bine. 

Goodyear for some time has been the 
largest tire producer in the world and 
a merger with United States and 
Seiberling would give it a position of 
almost complete dominance—even 
though there still remain some fifty 
companies in the field, as compared 
with 166 eight years ago. 

Present assets of Goodyear are $210,- 
000,000. Net profit last year was 
$19,864,374, an increase of $6,536,- 
531 over 1928. 

The rubber industry is arming itself 
to make a concentrated attack on re- 
newal tire sales this year, based chiefly 
on the number of cars sold in 1928. 
Since 1928 was an unusually fruitful 
year in the motor car field, tire manu- 
facturers rely on many of these two- 
year-old cars having a complete 
renewal of tires. 

Mr. Eaton gained considerable promo- 
tion lately through engineering a 
$350,000,000 consolidation of the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company, the 
Central Alloy Steel Corporation, the 
Donner Steel Company, Inc., and the 
Bourne-Fuller Company. 


Budd Wheel Salesmen 
Use Pocket Models 


Miniature models small enough 
for the salesman’s pocket have 
been adopted for its entire field 
organization by the Budd Wheel 
Company, of Philadelphia and 
Detroit. 


Exact reproductions of its new 
type dual wheels are employed 
in order that the customer may 
be able better to visualize the 
product and its operation. 
Every detail of the wheels is re- 
produced in the four-inch minia- 
tures. 


BauscH & LOMB OPTICAL ComMPany, 
Rochester, to Hughes, Wolff & Company, 
Inc., of that city. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, radio account to Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York City. 


Murray CORPORATION OF AMERICA, De- 
troit, automobile bodies, to N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., New York City. 


AUSTIN VARNISH COMPANY, Everett Sta- 
tion, Boston, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
New York City. 


W. S. QuimBy CoMPANY, La Touraine 
and other coffees and teas, Boston, to Wol- 
cott & Holcomb, Inc., of that city. 


KNox Hat COMPANY, DUNLAP & Com- 
PANY, LONG’s HAT SrTores, hats and caps, 
and KASKEL & KASKEL, men’s wear, all of 
New York, to Louis C. Pedlar Corpora- 
tion, there. 


MAJEstTic SILK MiLts, INc., New York 
City, silk for lingerie, to the Carlysle 
Company of that city. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY, Long 
Island City, quilted products, to Cleveland 
& Shaw, Inc., New York City. 


GENERAL IRON Works, Cincinnati, Hot- 
Kold gas fire heating units, and the FRANK 
F. TayLor Company, Norwood, Ohio, 
Taylor Tot baby walker, to the Procter 
& Collier Company, Inc., of Cincinnati. 
Trade publications for the former; direct 
mail and magazines for the latter. 


ALUMINIUM (IV) Limirep, New York 
City, overseas advertising account to Jor- 
dan Advertising Abroad, Inc., New York. 


HENRY P. KRANSZ COMPANY, Chicago, 
mortgage investment house, to Albert 
Frank & Company of that city. 


I. FISCHMAN & SONS, Philadelphia, soda 
fountain equipment, to Ewing, Jones & 
Higgins, Inc., there. 


HALL, HARTWELL & COMPANY, INC, 
Troy, New York, collars, to Cleveland & 
Shaw, Inc., New York City. 


PARKERSBURG WEST VIRGINIA RIG & REEL 
ComMPANY, oil well drilling and pumping 
equipment, to the Thomsen-Ellis Company, 
Baltimore. 


REFRACTORY & ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION, St. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY and 
FILTRATORS COMPANY, INC., New York 
City, to Wightman-Hodgins, Inc., of that 
city. 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Wedford automotive accessories and 
Panama seat covers, to Beecher-Cale-Max- 
well, Inc., there. 


AUTO-STROP SAFETY RAzOR COMPANY, 
New York City, Valet Auto-Strop, and 
Probak safety razors and blades, to Maxon, 
Inc., New York. 
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PAST.) wok 
PRE Ce TURE 


Bas past is gone, the present is going, but the future 
is all yours! Use it to gain effectiveness for that book you are 
now planning by providing it with Molloy Made Covers! Ludlum 
Steel Company recently used them for three different purposes 
—triple use of the same design in artificial leather, Mocotan, 
and hot-die embossed paper. Multiple use of Molloy Made 
Covers is a growing practice with many leading manufacturers. 


Whether you contemplate a bound book or a loose-leaf bind- 
er, Molloy Made Covers can be fashioned to your order in any 
size, Style, or color combination, stiff or full flexible, for any 
purpose, from artificial leather, Mocotan, or hot-die embossed 
paper, or all three. Let us show you how they can bright- 
en your future! 


MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


Manufactured only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Office: 300 Madison Avenue 


}Up)UM Syd | 
COMPANY { 
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Take New York for Instance 


In selecting media to reach 
the great majority of Con- 
sumers in the State of New 
York, advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies very properly 
choose media read for the most 
part by the urban population, 
because 93.2% of the people 
in that state live in cities or 


towns, only 6.8% of the peo- 
ple actually living on farms, 
oe 


in the Southwest It’s Different 


In the five Southwestern 
States of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico, 42.7% of the popu- 
lation, or 4,883,723 people, 
actually live on farms. And, 
80% of the retail merchants 
in the Southwest depend on 
farm trade for at least half of 
their sales volume. 


To Reach This Rich Farm Market 
USE 


Ve et tag US Pa Ot 


The Farm paper of the Southwest. 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Blvd. 


The Southwest Farm Market Consists of 1,048,000 Farm 
Homes with Annual Income in Excess of 2 billion 
400 million dollars. 


An Advertiser Has the 


Nerve to Risk French Copy 
(Continued from page 298) 


in one trade publication. Supplement- 
ing this, three circulars were sent to 
the selected list. Ome June circular 
described the summer rotogravure cam- 
paign. Another sent in September 
told about the French magazine ad- 
vertising campaign. The third circu- 
lar in November offered newspaper 
mats to the dealers. Many small-space, 
two- and three-inch mats were offered, 
with the result that requests for 491 
mats were received in less than three 
weeks. At the present time 500 of 
the largest retailers are apprised 
monthly of the current French adver- 
tisement and are sent a counter dis- 
play card. 

These counter cards, reproducing 
the French advertisements, are found 
effective with the sales personnel of 
the retailer. On the back of the card 
is a translation of the advertisement. 
The sales woman is enabled to make 
use of this translation in her selling 
talk. That the card has been effective 
is proven by the type of store that has 
made use of it, as, for example, B. 
Altman & Company, one of the lead- 
ing department stores on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Legends Add Glamour 


So that the retail sales clerk will 
have plenty of sales ammunition the 
Lentheric salesmen have a legend to 
go with each product. Not only does 
this enable them to lend glamour to the 
product in their own selling efforts but 
eventually these legends may serve in 
booklet form for the pleasure of the 
consumer. 

The advertising campaign from 
June, 1929, to December, 1929, was 
budgeted at $115,000. The present 
campaign continues the French copy, 
with a new development in the sup- 
plementary campaign. In this cam- 
paign current fashion trends are tied 
up to perfumery. The keynote of this 
series is ‘The Striking Accent of So- 
phistication.” The illustration shows 
a miss adorned with barbaric jewelry. 
The copy says: “Accent barbaric. A 
glittering, almost savage, splendor 
characterizes this colorful costume 
jewelry. . . . Flashing square-cut 
stones worked into necklace, earrings 
and bracelet. . . . Gay wondrous 
trinkets . . . cherished ornaments 
of legendary queens. ; 

‘And Lentheric powder . . . soft, 
clinging, incredibly becoming. x 
In shades from pearl white to sun- 
glorious tan . . . to temper with 
a more studied accent this so engag- 
ingly primitive mode.” 
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RE OS long life can 


cut one heavy wtem 


of selling expense_ 


The REO FLYING CLOUD MODEL 20 STANDARD COUPE. 
Reo prices range from $1195 to $1945, f. 0. b. Lansing, Michigan. 


L YOU supply your salesmen with 
automobiles, Reo’s long life can sub- 
stantially reduce that heavy item of 
selling expense. 

For Reo is good for 100,000 miles. 
And by good we mean not simply that 
itwill chug along under its own power, 
but that Reo will be a worry-free, apol- 
ogy-free car for 100,000 miles. 


BUILT FOR USE SUCH 

AS ONLY A SALESMAN GIVES 
Reo’s springs are so sturdy — Reo 
axles so tough—that they stand a test 
equivalent to driving a Reo off a four- 
foot drop at 60 miles an hour. Reo pays 
10% to 25% more for parts so that those 
parts will stand a strain 50% to 100% 
greater than the roughest roads and 
service will ever place upon them. 

Look up the most recent investiga- 
tion of long life in motor cars — an im- 
partial analysis based on government 
registration figures. It shows Reo to be 
the longest-lived of any car of American 
origin and manufacture. 


LONG LIFE— 
AND PERFORMANCE! 


And the Reo Flying Cloud performs as 
well as it lasts! Twenty-six seconds is 
all it asks to climb from zero to 70. And 
when you want to stop, Reo’s brakes 
will stop you in half the distance the 


strictest traffic laws require. And 
they'll stop you gently, without 
skidding, so perfectly are they 
equalized.They stay equalized, too. 
And wet weather can’t affect them! 

And into the Reo Flying Cloud Model 
20 and 25 Reo has incorporated the 
greatest automotive improvement of 
recent years — the new Reo Silent- 
Second Transmission. With this new 
transmission, you can do better than 40 
miles an hour in second—as silently as 
in the ordinary high. You can shift from 
second to high at any speed—and from 
high back to second up to 4¢—and all 
you'll hearisa gentle click.With this new 
transmission, the Reo Flying Cloud is 
the world’s fastest car in heavy traffic. 

Naturally, your salesmen must have 
good looking cars—for by them thou- 
sands of people judge your firm. The 
Reo Flying Cloud has the aristocratic 
lines usually found only in the most 
expensive cars. And Reo doesn’t believe 
in—or need—radical yearly changes. 


The Reo Flying Clouds you buy today 


J » 
& fi Py: a v en 
eo 


will still be fine looking cars three, 
four years from now. 


REO MEANS REAL ECONOMY! 


On a miles-per-dollar basis, Reo is the 
most economical car you could own. 
Not excepting any lower-priced car 
which has to be turned in each year or so 
at a heavy depreciation loss. Just have 
your accounting department figure up 
the cost—for a single salesman—of 
these “inexpensive” cars for the past 
three years. You'll find that it’s more 
than a Reo Flying Cloud would have 
cost—a Reo that today would still out- 
perform any “inexpensive” car in its 
palmiest days. 

Let your Reo dealer give you a 
demonstration. Let him show you how 
much money Reo Flying Clouds can 
save you. Call up your Reo dealer today! 


FLYING CLOUD 


RE 


GOOD for 100,000 miles 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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It is significant that this acceptance has been largely a matter of 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA has never been 
a field of intensive sales cultivation, has had to seek out its 
modern appliances and improvements of its own accord. 


The advertiser who thinks he is influencing Small Town buyers through the 
«fringe» circulation of general magazines and farm journals is simply out 
of touch with the facts. 


Grit is purchased every week in more than 400,000 homes — mostly in 
towns under 10,000 population. And a study of the reading habits in 
these homes has proved conclusively that not more than one Grit family 
out of ten is reached by any other single national publication. 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA is a virgin market for countless products. Securing 
distribution and dealer support are not the problems they once were. 
Today, planned merchandising campaigns can be made to produce 
gratifying results in SMALL TOWN AMERICA. 


“If it won’t pay in GRIT . . . it won’t pay anywhere” 


AN UNDEVELOPED FIELD 
FOR SELLING EFFORT.... 


Thousands of Small Town families own automobiles, electric 
washers, radios, vacuum cleaners, and other modern conveniences. 


Let Grit help to analyse your possibilities in the SMALL TOWN MARKET in 
1930. Write the home office or nearest representative. 


Portland 
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Found: A Bang-up Idea 
for a Sales Convention 
(Continued from page 289) 


Yes, it is said that the direct bear. 
ing of knowledge of goods on sales 
was quite clearly evident in almost 
every case. 

It is not at all difficult to imagine, 
that the salesmen who were shown up 
in this way immediately made a very 
thorough study of those lines on which 
they had been proved most lacking in 
a proper knowledge, and that they 
vowed very solemnly to themselves 
that it would never happen again! 

While the exposition was planned 
and staged primarily for the benefit 
of the salesmen, after it got under 
way, the management decided that 
many of the local customers would like 
to visit it. They therefore designated 
one day as Customers’ Day and sent 
out invitations, accompanied by num- 
bered admission tickets, to several 
thousand customers and prospects in 
the city. Free bus transportation from 
the company’s downtown salesrooms 
to the exposition was provided and a 
buffet supper was furnished the 
guests. 


Came Through Blizzard 


That was the day when the heaviest 
snow in many years fell, and when 
the management saw the condition, 
they hardly expected that any custom- 
ers at all would attend, yet over 250 
did attend. All were given a souvenir 
package of goods that could be used 
in the home. 

“The exposition was an unqualified 
success in every way,” Mr. Anoff said. 
‘More manufacturers than we could 
accommodate wanted to furnish ex- 
hibits and all were well pleased; in 
fact, some told us that they considered 
it the best thing of the kind they had 
ever known. 

“The salesmen learned a great deal 
they had not known about their met- 
chandise and they voluntarily ap- 
pointed a committee to express to us 
their sincere appreciation of the train- 
ing given them. 

“The more than 250 customers and 
prospects who braved the worst bliz- 
zard in years to attend were frankly 
enthusiastic and gave us orders for 
several thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods. 

“For our part we are elated. The 
innovation was successful even beyond 
our fondest expectations and we are 
happy in the knowledge that our sales- 
men in nearly every state of the Union 
are, as a result, prepared to serve out 
customers and our sources better than 
ever before.” 
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Detroit News Not Only Led All Detroit Newspapers in 


Local Display, National and Classified Advertising 
in 1929. But Also Showed Greatest Gains Over 1928! 


There is good reason why The Detroit 
News is the preferred advertising 
medium. Today, as always during 
the last 56 years, The Detroit News 
is the accepted home newspaper in 
Detroit. It reaches, by actual survey, 
4 out of 5 Detroit homes taking any 
English newspaper. With such inten- 
sive home coverage, you can ade- 
quately cover the Detroit market at 
an economical rate through a single 
medium, The Detroit News. 


Comparison of America’s major markets 
readily reveals the singularity of such an 
advertising opportunity as is presented by the 
combination of America’s fourth market and 
its home newspaper, The Detroit News. 


Local Advertising 


DETROIT NEWS. . .19,674,074...... 
Second Paper....... Lp 
Third Paper ....... yes: 


National Advertising 


DETROIT NEWS... 6,202,042...... 
Second Paper....... 4,483,313...... 
Tee Dae. cs ose yee >. 
Classified Advertising 
DETROIT NEWS... 6,767,880...... 
Second Paper....... 3,367,364 (Loss) 
Third Paper ....... ye ee 


Gain Over 1928 
835,114 Lines 
286,300 Lines 
111,384 Lines 


Gain Over 1928 
846,062 Lines 
467,516 Lines 
269,500 Lines 


Gain Over 1928 
514,122 Lines 
182,812 Lines 
171,150 Lines 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Chicago Office 


J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor ; 


D. G. BAIRD, A. R. HAHN, R. C. HAY, FRANKLIN JOHN. 


STON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, JAMES TRUE, 
Associate Editors ; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor; ROYCE CODY, Art Editor, 


NSINCERITY IN ADVERTISING: 

ally outspoken bulletin the National Better Business 

Bureau takes the American Tobacco Company to task 
for unfair and inconsistent advertising. The indictment 
contains two major counts: (1) libel of the cigar industry 
by the implication in Cremo “spit-menace” copy that other 
cigars are rolled in filthy, germ-laden premises by disgust- 
ing methods, notwithstanding the fact that most cigars 
are now machine made and therefore free from contamina- 
tion; (2) inconsistency (a) in putting out “health appeals” 
for Lucky Strike cigarettes while urging Roi Tan cigars 
to ‘break the nervous habit’’ (cigarette smoking), and (b) 
in asking favor for Cremo cigars protected by foil and at 
the same time warning the public against the foil-covered 
cigar as a “wolf in sheep’s clothing” contrasted with 
Chancellors that are “‘out in the open,” without foil, or 
“camouflage.” The concluding homily denounces unfair 
advertising as calculated to bring all advertising into dis- 
credit, points to successful efforts to stamp out sheer fraud, 
and commends what is being done to rid the advertising 
industry of insincerity, half truths, and buncombe in gen- 
eral. . . . On their face the points here made will be 
sustained by everyone who believes in fair play and good 
sense. But the case is not so simple as the charges make 
it appear. The special virtue of the machine-made cigar, 
shared by a large part of the industry, was unknown to 
the public till Cremo, recognizing a good talking point, 
proclaimed it with a zeal suggestive of exclusive title. 
There are many antiseptic washes but only one recom- 
mends itself as a breath deodorant. A manufacturer of 
cigarettes and cigars who sets up competitive claims on 
their behalf is not greatly different from a food company 
that promotes coffee substitutes alongside coffee. Some 
people like their cigars shrouded, others prefer them nude. 
To offer both is not dishonest, however absurd it may seem 
to dramatize their respective merits to a public that sees 
both advocacies. For after all, though differences in taste 
are not disputable, they are merchandisable. 


ws Ss 
( N AIRING FOR RECIPROCAL BUYING: Re- 


In an unusu- 


ciprocal buying will come in for a Senate investi- 


gation if Senator Brookhart succeeds in persuading 
the chamber that as practiced between the railroads and 
certain shippers, according to his view, it revives the old 
evil of rebating which Theodore Roosevelt belabored with 
deadly effect. The senator’s charge rests on a letter pur- 
porting to bear the signature of Swift & Company that 
urges railroads to use two articles of refrigerator car equip- 


ment which the letter says are made by a company owned 
by the Swift family, and the allegation that Armour & 
Company are engaged in ‘‘a similar conspiracy.” 

The letter, quoted in the resolution, is a good specimen of 
a kind of correspondence that goes over the desks of many 
important executives, and is likely to survive anything the 
Senate may do to make the packers and the transportation 
companies mind their p’s and q’s. It is doubtful that proof 
of illegal acts in the cases brought forward by Senator 
Brookhart would affect the general practice. The packers 
and the railroads are subject to special laws to ensure their 
good behavior. The ordinary business man has freer scope 
for expression of his feeling that favors are exchangeable. 


Ss SS 


ROFITS AND COMMODITY PRICES: | There 
ld: a persistent tendency in some quarters to find 

basis for pessimistic inferences in the relatively 
low commodity prices which are an outstanding phenome- 
non of the present period, not only in this country but 
throughout most parts of the world. By some observers 
recessions in wheat, cotton, rubber, copper and steel prices 
are referred to as characteristic evidence of business te- 
cession. By others, notably Prof. Irving Fisher, they are 
associated with a theory that gold supplies are not expand- 
ing rapidly enough for growing credit requirements. . . . 
The most obvious explanation is the one we hear least 
about, namely, that the movement of deflation from the 
abnormal post-war levels of 1919-1920 is not yet com- 
pleted, and that improved methods of production have 
more than kept pace with enlarged ability to consume. 
In either case, it is obvious, we are in the midst of a 
process of readjustment. . This does not mean by 
any means that business enterprises are suffering or are 
likely to suffer if price sagging should continue. On the 
contrary, the most notable effect of the movement up (0 
the present time is to increase operating profits, except 
where decline in the price of raw material has been so 
abrupt and radical—e.g., in the case of coffee—as (0 
force new price levels for the finished product. Most 
package foods are selling at prices which do not reflect 
conditions in the commodity markets, and something of 
the same sort is true of manufactured goods generally— 
fact which accounts in no small degree for the many e* 
cellent earning statements which are now coming from 
our large industrial companies. When, as in 1919, these 
companies bought very large quantities of raw material 
on a speculative basis, price changes had an unsettling 
effect. Under present conditions this factor is absent. 
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WILLYS SIX 1%-TON 
CHASSIS 


695 


Whippet Four Light Delivery Com- 

mercial Chassis, $405. All Willys- 

Overland prices f. 0. b. Toledo, 

Ohio, and specifications subject 
to change without notice. 


THE NEW 


WILLYS SIX 


1%-TON TRUCK 
WITH 4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 


A HIGH COMPRESSION ENGINE, FAST AND POWERFUL 
—NOTABLY STURDY CHASSIS CONSTRUCTION — EXTRA 
BIG 4- WHEEL BRAKES—FULL FORCE-FEED LUBRICATION 


Advanced, modern engineering throughout the entire line of new 
Willys Six 1%2-Ton Trucks is responsible for long life, low de- 
preciation, safety and ease of operation, minimum upkeep 
charges and lower cost of delivery per mile and per package. 
Skilled engineers designed these Willys Six Trucks to meet the 
urgent demands of present-day commercial transportation. High 
speed has been achieved with no sacrifice of reliability, safety or 
stamina. There is ample power for the roughest going and the stiff- 
est climb; lively pick-up for darting through traffic. Let your 
nearest Willys-Overland dealer show you how the new Willys 
Six Trucks can improve your haulage efficiency and cut your costs. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. . . . TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Two New Pioneers! 


CASLON BOND, pioneer of water- 
marked standardization in inexpen- 
sive bond papers, has two new 
companions. Caslon Ledger and 
Caslon Mimeograph Bond have 
joined the cruise to establish new 
standards of quality at low price. 
Those who found profit in Caslon 
Bond will likewise benefit from the 
two new standard-bearers of the 
popular - priced field. 


Now 
Caslon Bond 
Caslon Ledger 
Caslon Mimeograph Bond 


mage 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
Munising, Michigan 


Secure test sheets from 
your paper merchant 
or write to the manu- 
facturers. 
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Save Time 
in Hiring Men 


An employer telephoned us, one morning, 
at 11:45. At two o'clock, we placed before 
him the thoroughly investigated records 
of sixteen men. He looked at eight of these 
records and said that, so far as he could 
see, any one of them could handle the job 
to his satisfaction. He interviewed three 
men and hired the first man interviewed. Of 
course, the man made good. 


When the employer hired this man, he told 
us that if he had spent a month’s time and 
$1,000 of his company’s money he could 
not have done what we did in two hours 
and fifteen minutes. 


We cannot always produce results as quickly 
as this—some personnel problems are ex- 
tremely difficult; but we have a unique and 
original persunnel service, not duplicated by 
any other organization. If you have a man 
problem, why not tell us about it? 


If you want a better job, send 
today for our 90-page book- 


let “To Him That Hath—”. 
It’s a revelation, 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INc. 
Personnel Managers and Counselors 
8 Newbury Street, Suite 991 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Talking Picture—An 
Important New Sales Tool 


(Continued from page 296) 


to show prospects in their salesrooms. 
It is said that this picture will take 
the prospect on a tour of the plant, 
let him follow the production of a 
“Majestic” receiver from the raw ma- 
terials to the finished product, then 
give him a demonstration of that re- 
ceiver the moment it comes off the 
production line. 

An oil company is making a picture 
to teach filling station attendants how 
to serve cat owners most acceptably 
and especially how to increase sales by 
suggestive selling. 

Another common use of sound pic- 
tures is that of demonstrating the pro- 
duction, performance, and special fea- 
tures of a product. 


Studebaker’s Experience 


Reference has been made to the fact 
that Studebaker has made four films, 
the character of only one of which was 
named. Another was a four-reel pic- 
ture which combined entertainment 
with demonstrations and testimonials 
of the product and was shown to the 
public. Paul Hoffman, vice-president 
in charge of sales, stated recently that 
this picture was shown 1,427 times, in 
220 cities, and was seen by over 300,- 
000 people—all in ten weeks. The 
two others are for theater use. One 
of these is of a climb up Pike’s Peak, 
the other of a 30,000 mile race be- 
tween four Studebaker stock models. 

Dodge is showing a one-reel picture 
in hotel lobbies in cities where auto- 
mobile shows are in progress, appar- 
ently to demonstrate the sturdiness and 
safety of the car. At any rate, one 
sees a Dodge car tumble down a hill- 
side, turning over and over, and come 
to rest apparently as good as ever. 

Automobile manufacturers have ex- 
hausted the dictionary of superlatives 
and adjectives in advertising the pick- 
up and performance of their cars; now 
one manufacturer is making a sound 
picture that will prove these claims. 
The recording mechanism is mounted 
on a stock chassis of the car, one hears 
the purr of the motor, sees the road 
flashing by, glances at a speedometer 
on the dash board, and times such per- 
formance as acceleration and decelera- 
tion by a stop watch and a speed- 
ometer side by side. 

Tours of factories and laboratories 
are frequently shown and are doubt- 
less very _ As one manufac- 
turer pointed out: ‘“Thousands of 
people visit our plant every year, but 


hundreds of thousands of others are 
denied this experience because they 
cannot come to our city. We believe 
that if the thousands who do go 
through the factory find it interesting 
and instructive, the hundreds of thou- 
sands who cannot will find a sound 
picture of it also interesting and in- 
structive. 

Another official told of an interest- 
ing experience: ‘I was one of a group 
who were taken on a tour of a certain 
factory. Before being taken into the 
plant, we were shown a sound picture 
of it, and I am positive that we learn- 
ed more from the picture than we did 
from the actual trip. There is good 
reason why this should be true; in the 
picture, we were shown only the im- 
portant things, properly emphasized by 
comment and close-up views, and our 
attention was not distracted by the 
multitude of less important things 
which were clamoring for it in the 
plant.” 

The purpose of all the plans 
sketched above is, of course, to aid, 
either directly or indirectly, in selling. 
Some others can be classed more defi- 
nitely as direct advertising or selling. 
Talking-picture-equipped trucks were 
used extensively in the recent mayor- 
ality campaign in New York City and 
similar equipment has been used to 
advertise productions at theaters. 


Film “Sells” Chicago Opera 


One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of the kind is that of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, which has 
made a five-reel talkie featuring the 
off-stage personalities of its stars. The 
picture is being shown at women’s 
clubs, musicals, and other gatherings 
with the unconcealed purpose of “‘sell- 
ing” the opera to the populace of sev- 
eral states. 

A leading style magazine is working 
with department stores for the purpose 
of fostering style consciousness and 
sales by means of talking pictures. 
There are two ways of doing this; the 
instruction may be disguised as a setv- 
ice and shown in theatres, or it may 
be shown in the store and witnessed 
by customers who are present by in- 
vitation, either personal or general. 

Many other examples might be 
cited, for while the talkies are new, 
they are by no means untried, but the 
reader is now perhaps more interested 
in available equipment and costs. 

There are now two methods of fe- 
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cording which are considered practical 
in commercial application—sound on 
film and sound on disc. 

Disc recording is much the cheaper, 
but such production is limited to the 
studio or to the scoring of silent films. 
Thus, an official who wishes to make 
a talking motion picture to carry a mes- 
sage to his organization can go to a 
studio and have a disc recording made; 
a silent motion picture of manufactur- 
ing operations can be made, then “‘scor- 
ed” with voice or music, but the disc 
method cannot be used advantageously 
to produce a “sound” picture right in 
the plant. Ford, for example, had a 
silent picture made of the River Rouge 
plant some months ago and this ‘film 
is now being scored with voice to tell 
those who see it what is is all about. 
There is a rumor that this picture will 
be scored in several languages, but at 
this writing even the English scoring 
has not been finished. 


Film More Flexible 


Sound on film is much more flexible 
in recording, the work can be done 
anywhere, and the actual noise of op- 
erations and other effects can be faith- 
fully recorded right on the &!m with 
the picture and the various scenes cut 
up and pieced together as with silent 
pictures. When this assembly is com- 
pleted the sound may be transferred 
to disc, making the picture available 
for use with either method of repro- 
duction. 

In projecting the pictures, the disc 
teproducers are also much cheaper and 
they can be operated by an amateur, 
whereas the sound reproducers require 
a trained operator. It is also interest- 
ing to note that disc reproducers are 
now available for use with 16 mm. 
projectors which may be purchased 
outright. 

The cost of having a sound-on-film 
picture made varies from about $3.00 
to $7.00 per foot per 1,000-foot reel. 
The projection equipment is not sold, 
but is leased for any desired length 
of time. One company which makes 
such pictures will furnish the equip- 
ment and an operator for about $400 
a week, plus traveling expenses. 
The same service is available at $150 
a day, or one may lease the necessary 
equipment for three years at $165 a 
month, including service, or for ten 
yeats for $3,100, plus $25 a month 
for service. 

The cost of synchronizing a picture 
with sound on disc is about $750 and 
up, in addition to the cost of the 
silent film. 

As already stated, the sound-on-disc 
Picture can be used with a 16 mm. 
Projector and the reproducing equip- 
ment can be purchased outright and 


) quem now you probably know of 
many existing sales opportunities 
...é#f only you had spot stocks in mar- 
keting centers throughout the country 
—territories which you'd like to de- 
velop, but have not cultivated because 
you have no “branch” there. And you 
feel you cannot afford the expense or 
the man-power to organize a branch. 


If that is your situation, A.W. A. Pub- 
lic Merchandise Warehouses offer an 
economical solution to your difficulty: 


Send on your goods and your sales- 
men, and we will do everything for 
you that your own branch house could 
do in the physical distribution of your 
goods! And we'll do it for less than it 
would cost you to operate a branch! 


Complete **Branch House’ 
Service 


We will receive your merchandise 
in carload or less-than-carload lots... 
store it for you at our member ware- 
houses in any of 189 cities throughout 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Hawaii... and will then{distribute your 
goods for you as you wish. 


We will receive orders from your 
head office, your salesmen or your cus- 
tomers...assemble from stock, pack, 
mark and ship your goods on the day 
the order is received... using your 
name as shipper to preserve your iden- 
tity with your customers. If you wish, 
we will make “store door delivery” in 
any or all of our 189 cities and their 
suburbs...and arrange for store door 
delivery in the smaller towns of our 
respective trade territories. Your rep- 
resentatives may even use our ware- 


Write Today for This FREE Book! 


house offices for receiving mail and 
telephone calls, if you wish! 


We will report all shipments or de- 
liveries of your merchandise on the 
day they are made; and follow it at the 
close of each month’s business with a 
stock report. If you furnish a list of 
your customers whose requisitions are 
to be honored direct, we can save days 
of time in filling orders. 


Important Freight 
Savings 

And wherever you are now shipping 
your goods in less-than-carload lots, 
we can help you arrange for carload 
shipments to a central market... then 
break up your carloads into smaller 
lots for reshipment a short distance to 
final destination. Your saving in freight 
will be large and you will speed up 
delivery by days or weeks. 


This is the sort of thing our member 
warehouses are doing every day of the 
year for Beech-Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, 
Carnation Milk, Colgate, Comet Rice, 
Karo, Mazola, Argo, Linit, Flit, Vacuum 
Oil, Federal Match, Kotex, Hoover 
Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy Soap, 
Mellin’s Food, Postum, Ivory Soap, 
Quaker Oats, Tanglefoot, Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub...and thousands of other prod- 
ucts, made by manufacturers large and 
small. These nationally-known distrib- 
utors have successfully used our serv- 
ices for years to distribute their prod- 
ucts economically. Possibly the same 
plan of distribution will help you! We 
invite you to investigate. 


Our booklet tells all about it. Send 
today for your free copy. 


To Advertising Agents: Your clients will welcome 

the marketing information contained in the A.W. 

A. booklet. On request we will send you a supply 

for you to distribute to all your clients—or will 

mail booklets direct to their marketing executives 
whose names you send us. 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
1704 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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BLANKET the EXPORT FIELD 


.... through one medium 


Keep your sales story constantly before all the buyers in the 
markets throughout the world. 


Speak to them in their own language—through our English, 
Spanish, Portuguese and French editions. 


Give your line buyer consideration through the medium that 
affords merchants abroad a compact digest of new develop- 
ments, new ideas, new systems and profit-making suggestions. 


An export journal, now in its 53rd year, that has built up a 
powerful and valuable buying confidence in the overseas 
markets. 


The appearance of your sales message in it is a guarantee of 
your standing and export seriousness. 


Serving 527 American manufacturers 
—many of them continuously for 
thirty, forty and even fifty-one years. 


THE FOUR EDITIONS 


English: American Exporter Spanish: El Exportador Americano 
French: L’Exportateur Americain Portuguese: O Exportador Americano 
Wortp’s 


LARGEST AM Lan R : CAN ees 
ant EX PORT Ee R AVENUE, 


New York 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 

52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 

how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 

a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 

larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 

not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 

facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Remittance should accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York City 


operated by an amateur. The pro. 
jector, player unit, and dynamic speak- 
er each comes in a case which is easily 
carried by hand. The total cost of 
the projection equipment is between 
$700 and $800. 

The 16 mm. projector naturally 
shows a smaller picture than the 
35 mm. film. It can be viewed with 
comfort by a maximum of about 150 
people. It can be used anywhere 
where there is ordinary house lighting 
current. 

That the talking motion picture is 
destined to occupy an important place 
in selling cannot be questioned when 
it is considered that here we have a 
powerful appeal to the two most im- 
portant (from a sales standpoint) of 
the five senses—sight and hearing. 
The chief obstacle heretofore has been 
the cost, and from present indications 
this is already being brought within 
reach of all sales organizations that do 
a major volume of business. After 
all, cost is a relative matter; if a given 
medium produces commensurate te- 
sults, the cost is never too high. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
me. 4 ones 1 OS Us 
Jan. 11 ... 114 Jan. 12 ... 138 
ete .... 1 ee .... 
fen. 25 ...:127 Jon. 26 ... 11 
Fed. 1 .... 127 Feb. 2 .... 147 
me 3 .... 2 Feed .....1 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Harold C. Lowrey, marketing and adver- 
tising consultant, has moved to 323 
Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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How Are We to Set Price Policies 
for Price-Mad Prospects? 


(Continued from page 292) 


count, policy with the aim of increas- 
ing volume. The management figured 
that larger orders, which could be 
handled more economically than a del- 
uge of small ones, would be the re- 
sult. The larger ones have not offset 
the loss of small ones. Unless a dealer 
can be persuaded to make up an order 
large enough to let him in on the 
quantity discount scheme he is unwill- 
ing to go on buying from “hand-to- 
mouth,” paying the long price. Here's 
another case of desire for volume sales 
leading ambitious, conscientious busi- 
ness executives in the wrong direction. 

The head of this concern remarked 
recently: “We have bought some 
valuable experience this year; now 
we are going back and sell merchan- 
dise on its merits, and stick to a one- 
ptice-discount policy, and be satisfied 
to work for a decent profit. We are 
going to let the other fellow chase the 
volume rainbow.” 

After all, isn’t that a pretty sane 
conclusion? And doesn’t it come 
about as near answering the question, 
“how may we best meet price resist- 
ance,” as any we’ve heard? 


Our Own Fault 


When manufacturers give more 
time and thought to producing good 
and desirable merchandise, and I'll 
add, teaching salesmen to sell mer- 
chandise, instead of playing the price 
racket, I've a deep-rooted conviction 
that dealers and consumers will begin 
to think more about what they are get- 
ting for their money than what they 
are paying for what they think they 
are getting. 

Manufacturers and their sales man- 
agers should be willing to bear their 
full share of the responsibility for hav- 
ing taught the American public to be 
“price conscious,’ rather than ‘“mer- 
chandise wise.” 

Just so long as we teach ’em to be 
horse traders we'll find it necessary to 
show ’em they're getting “something 
to boot” in every trade. 

This is not a new discovery or de- 
duction. Everyone knows it, yet it is 
the one subject that consumes more 
thought energy and piles up more 
wordage than any other. Each day 
we face it, and when night comes we 
are apt to ask ourselves this question: 
Was the business which we booked 
today received as a result of overcom- 
ing ‘price resistance’ or because we 
weakened and surrendered to it?” 


The vice-president of a well-rated 
advertising agency, frequently asked to 
speak before sales and advertising 
gtoup meetings and local business or- 
ganizations, recently said to me that 
seldom does he close a talk that he 
isn’t bombarded with questions as to 
how his listeners might better deal 
with the price problem. I asked him 
if he were ever able to offer to the 
“seekers after the light” a reliable 
formula. His reply was: 

“Lord, No! If I were that much 
of a wizard I'd soon be classed with 
Newton, Einstein, Edison and other 
geniuses who discover theories, proc- 
esses and principles less susceptible to 
the tampering of the average human 
mind, than the field of merchandising. 
All I can hope to do is issue certain 
warnings, lay down some accepted-as- 
sound principles and offer a number of 
concrete examples.” 


Two Kinds of Resistance 


Not that it will add any weight to 
the position taken by this merchandis- 
ing authority, but I “vote his ticket 
straight.” My opinion and experience 
tally perfectly with his. If, then, it 
is true that meeting the “price resist- 
ance” problem does not lend itself to 
applying a standardized formula, what 
can we hope to accomplish by discuss- 
ing it constantly, in and out of print? 
It strikes me that the answer is con- 
tained in the sane view as expressed 
by the advertising agency executive, 
just quoted: 

(1) Warn inexperienced and weak- 
kneed men in business against un- 
sound practices and point them out. 

(2) Broadcast and plead for tried 
and proven methods and principles. 

(3) Tell what is done and give rea- 
sons why successful men do things the 
way they do them. 

All with the aim of, in time, elevat- 
ing all business to a plane where it 
will be considered a disgrace to fail 
because of not living up to proven 
standards. 

There are two clearly defined gen- 
eral classifications of ‘“‘price resist- 
ance’: (1) A firm is undersold either 
by a ruthless competitor, or by one 
holding an advantage because of some 
peculiar condition, on the same grade 
of goods; or (2) a firm is producing 
a class of goods which must sell at 
prices barely within reach of or a bit 
too high, apparently, for the particular 
market for which they are intended— 


in other words, wares which require 
salesmanship of a higher order than 
is possessed by the average person en- 
trusted with their sale. 

Let’s consider, for a moment, the 
first. It suggests, immediately, the 
time-worn competitive struggle known 
as the “survival of the fittest” —which 
we have always been led to believe 
meant that the man or firm having the 
most money to lose would be the 
victor. 

At this very moment there are any 
number of such fights being waged in 
this country—in spite of the efforts of 
trade associations and other educa- 
tional and stabilizing influences. This 
condition is naturally responsible for 
much mortality among business con- 
cerns, as it is also one of the factors 
back of the present era of consolida- 
tions. 

When an individual business is up 
against sales resistance of the deliber- 
ate pfrice-cutting variety it has as its 
choice: (1) standing pat on price, 
reducing as much as ‘ease its oper- 
ating costs, with the hope of showing 
a profit on the reduced volume; (2) 
fighting it out on the gridiron of price 
cuts, trusting to luck (or superior 
judgment) that it will be on top at 
the finish; (3) cutting its quality 
without having it ‘show on the sur- 
face,” thereby running the chance of 
paying the price in lost prestige later 
on; or, (4) changing its product or 
line just enough or entirely, thereby 
removing itself from the undesirable 
competitive situation which exists. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the February 22 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. ) 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 278) 


ing out an entirely new sales control set- 
up for one of our clients who is the larg- 
est company in their field in the country. 

“For three of our clients, we have work- 
ed out very carefully budgets and quotas 
based upon trading areas and buying 
power. 

‘Many of the jobs which are being done 
are tremendously valuable. It should be 
realized, however, that none of them ought 
to be plastered on to any situation as is. 
They are, however, extremely valuable in 
building a tailor-made plan for the par- 
ticular situation. 

“It seems to me that one of the greatest 
dangers is the tendency of those who are 
not thoroughly familiar with trading area 
developments, etc., to take any given plan 
as manna from heaven and use it whether 
or not it fits their business. All of the 
data, which is prepared by various pub- 
lishers, etc., is merely a starting point, but 
a very fine one.” 

What do you think about the Interna- 
tional Magazine Company’s method of sales 
control, as compared with any other 
method with which you are familiar? 


Why We Still Stand Pat 
on a Money-Back Guarantee 


(Continued from page 287) 


crop and it is our opinion that he 
takes more interest and care when he 
feels assured that the quality of his 
seed gives him the best prospects for 
success. If he were planting seeds of 
doubtful quality it is probable that he 
would think they did not deserve as 
much attention. 

Under our guarantee, if the cus- 
tomer is not satisfied with results, we 
return the price paid for seeds or 
duplicate the order. However, such 
claims are surprisingly few and they 
usually result in a good investment be- 
cause we handle them with the ut- 
most care. People who raise flowers 
and vegetables are generally reason- 
able, we have found, and farmers, who 
buy a large part of our volume, are, 
almost without exception, willing to 
make fair settlements of their claims 
and seldom show an attitude of ex- 
pecting something for nothing. 

Even when we receive an occasional 
demand for the value of an entire 
crop the customer is usually satisfied 
when we explain how the seeds should 
have been cultivated and discuss the 
many other factors that determine the 
growth of a crop. An expression of 
our willingness, then, to replace our 
factor seems to be liberal and almost 
without exception our first proposition 
is readily accepted. 

Many of our best regular customers 
today are people for whom we made 
adjustment years ago under our 
guarantee. Considered strictly as a 
merchandising influence, the Burpee 
guarantee has cost less, in comparison 
with results, than any other factor of 
our selling, I am sure. It has been 
a major aid in building up our busi- 
ness; but I want to repeat and em- 
phasize that it has been our method 
of using it, and not merely the fact 
that we guarantee our goods, that has 
brought us the exceptional results 
which we have had. 


State Farm Papers 
Form Association 


The Lineage Club, a group of adver- 
tising managers of State Farm publica- 
tions, was established at a meeting in 
Chicago recently, with George Slocum, 
of Michigan Farmer, president; J. E. 
Gill, Wisconsin Agriculturalist & Far- 
mer, vice-president; and Ralph Miller, 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The club will meet several times a 
year to exchange ideas and work out 
new plans. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display, 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS—A man with a successful career ot 
over twenty-five years as general and sales executive 
is available for a manufacturer selling to industrial 
markets. His experience includes contracting, 
petroleum, marine, manufacturing and other fields, 
as well as mill supply house selling. He is a 
competent director of salesmen and of branch office 
activities. He has a background of legal training, 
and has been the representative of his company 
on trade association committees and on the Simpli- 
fied Practice Committee of U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Interviews may be arranged through 
Rickard and Company, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AS SALES REPRESENTA- 
tive in western Pennsylvania. For past nine years 
have successfully developed sale of specialties for 
three national companies. Have had wide experi- 
ence in organizing sales and in merchandising, 
including two years’ developing sales promotion in 
large department store. My experience and ability 
should be of benefit to some manufacturer seeking 
representation in this market. Highest credentials. 
Age 36. Address Box 226, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 


years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. ixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF _ EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit. 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
through our service. Confidential and teliable, 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12, 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns, Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
is C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 


WANTED—SALES PROMOTION MEN _ TO 
introduce the Alexander line of gliders and air. 
planes. Several protitable plans are open to fliers 
and non-fliers who can sell. In some cases dem- 
onstrators and drawing accounts will be furnished, 
An opportunity is oftered to break into the most 
profitable branch of aeronautics and to prepare 
ourself to make $10,000 or more per year with 


and reputation, through which preliminaries are | little or no initial capital. Send your qualifica- 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre | tions to Alexander Aircraft Co., Room 16, Colorado 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each | Springs, Colo. 
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